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Cand Nb... Ready how. 


* 
Use this new sound movie 






in your Nutrition 
Program 


This dramatic, educational film shows how 
the deadly saboteur, Malnutrition, casts its 
sinister shadow across war-working Ameri- 
cans. Then it explains in graphic detail how 
balanced meals and proper diet will help 
improve the health of the nation. 

This picture features the essential food 
groups recommended by Government and 
nutrition authorities. It portrays in color- 
ful, narrative form the vital necessity of in- 
cluding items from each of these groups in 
each day’s meals. It shows easy ways to insure 


Tune in on John Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sunday at 2.30 P. 


a properly balanced diet, in spite of wartime 
rationing and food limitations. 

Here is a fast-moving, timely motion pic- 
ture to emphasize the all-important nutrition 
story. “This, Too, is Sabotage” was especially 
designed for showing to educational and 
consumer audiences in schools, colleges, 
club programs, rural groups, nutrition meet- 
ings, etc. Loaned free. Running time: 25 
min. Film size: 16 mm. with sound. 

Mail the coupon today to be sure of 
getting your choice of booking dates! 


M., EB. W. T. 





Visual Education Section 344 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me the film, ““This, Too, is Sabotage”’ for 


Westinghouse ““~ . 


(The film will be sent free. We pay only return shipping charges. ) 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION NAME ADDRESS 
ORGANIZATION 
CITY — STATI 
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UT € for Rayon Fabrics 


Conservation is one of the most important messages home eco- 
nomics teachers can bring to their students and to the public today. 
The fewer replacements we have to make in civilian goods, 
the more raw materials, man hours, and machines are released for 
our national war effort. 
With proper care, things last longer... save money, too! Here is 
a handy summary on the care of rayon fabrics. It is important 
to note that only an informative label can tell you whether to wash or 
dry clean, but here are some facts about how to do it. This infor- 


mation is covered more fully in a leaflet also available for your use. 





WASHING BY HAND: Rayons so labeled may be washed at 
home or by a laundry which gives hand service. 

Use lukewarm water (105° F.). Make plenty of suds with a 
mild soap. Be sure the soap is dissolved thoroughly before im- 
mersing the fabric. If your water is hard, use a water softener. 

A bleach is unnecessary for rayons. 

Two quick sudsings are better than one long soaking. 

Squeeze the suds through and through the fabric. Don’t rub. 

Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. If the water is hard, 
use a softener in your first rinse, clear water in your second. 

Don’t wring or twist. NEVER put a fine fabric through a 
clothes wringer. 


WASHING BY MACHINE: Rayons so labeled can be washed 
in a machine at home or by a reputable laundry; using com- 
mercial machine methods. 

Use plenty of hot water (not over 160° F.) and mild soap 
suds in your machine. 

Rinse thoroughly and quickly. 


DRYING: Squeeze water out and dry away from sunlight or 
direct heat. Never leave fabrics rolled up damp. 

Never let colored garments stand in a heap after washing. 
The color on one garment may run off on other clothes. 


PRESSING: a. To preserve the surface texture of rayon fab- 
rics, press on the wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 

b. Use a smooth even pressure “with the grain” of the fabric. 

c. Remember that properly constructed and finished rayon 
fabrics have the special property of “Dimensional Restorabil- 
ity.” This means that if fabrics shrink or stretch after washing 
(or dry cleaning) you can bring them back within 2 per cent of 
their original dimensions by normal pressing and shaping. 

d. To do this, always watch the fabric texture. If it’s flattened 
beyond normal, you are stretching the fabric too much in press- 
ing—if it’s too crinkled up, you are shaping it in too much. 


TIPS FOR TYPES: 1. Try out an inconspicuous bit of the ma- 
terial to determine whether it looks best when pressed slightly 
damp or entirely dry. 

2. Most rayon fabrics should be pressed before completely 
dry. 

3. Spun rayons usually look best if ironed while almost dry. 

4. Crisp acetate rayon fabrics should be pressed while no- 
ticeably damp. 

5. Matelasse and crinkly types of fabrics should be shaped 
while damp, pressed while dry, over a towel to retain the 
crinkle. 

6. Rayon and wool blended fabrics should be pressed like 
woolens. Use a damp cloth. An old muslin sheeting for ordinary 
weights of materials, light-weight canvas or similar material 
for heavier fabrics. 

DRY CLEANING: Fabrics labeled as cleanable should NEVER 
be washed, but always sent to a reputable dry cleaner. 

Labels giving fabric content will tell the dry cleaner how 

best to handle the fabric. Send him the tag with the garment or 
pass the information on. 
REMEMBER: A label that tells you how a fabric should be 
cared for, what it is made of, and how it will wear is your best 
protection! Watch for the appearance of the CROWN Tested 
label on yard goods and ready-to-wear. 





FREE LEAFLET AVAILABLE ON CARE OF RAYON FABRICS 


This information is covered more fully in a leaflet, 
“How to Care for Rayon Fabrics.” Also available are 
the leaflets, “Fresh as a Daisy” and “How to Sew 
Rayon Fabrics”... see coupon section of this magazine. 














EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Ct 1VERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. 


. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Our National Nutrition Program 





This month marks the second anniversary of the 
National Nutrition Conference held in Washington, 
D. C., May 24-26, 1941. It also heralds a new Nutri- 
tion Program aimed at improving wartime diets and 
nutrition standards in the face of changing food con- 
ditions. 

In March the Nutrition Division of the Office of De- 
fense, Health and Welfare was transferred to the Food 
Distribution Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, thus correlating the National Nutrition 
Program with the over-all food supply. 

Changes are made frequently in Washington but at 
the time of going to press the new program is under 
the direction of J. S. Russell, Deputy Director of the 
Food Distribution Administration. Under Mr. Russell's 
supervision are three important branches—-The Nu- 
trition and Food Conservation Branch directed by M. 
L. Wilson of the Agricultural Extension Service and 
formerly director of the National Nutrition Program 
under the ODHWS: The Civilian Food Require- 
ments Branch headed by Dr. Russell M. Wilder, a pio- 
neer in the National Nutrition Program; The Civilian 
Programe Branch under C. F. Kunkel, whose main job 
is to provide supplemental foods for children through 
the school lunch program. 

The success of our National Nutrition Program de- 
pends on the cooperation and wholehearted efforts of 
hundreds of state and local nutrition committees, 
educational groups, food industries, the press, radio 
and motion pictures. It is aimed at maximum use of 
both food and nutritional knowledge by every Amer- 
ican at all times. Civilians, particularly those who are 
war workers, must maintain health, strength and 
stamina to back up those on the battle front. 

As a result of scarcities of certain foods and point 
rationing, the American people must change their 
eating habits and pay more attention to the require- 


There will 


ments of a balanced and adequate diet. 
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be enough food for everyone to maintain adequate 
nutrition only if we all do our part in planning the 
selection, preparation and conservation of food. This 
means promoting a knowledge of good nutrition so 
that all understand the value of different foods, know 
how much and what kind of each food to eat every 
day and how to plan ahead in ordering and prepar- 
ing meals to meet these requirements. 

Cornerstone of the entire Nutrition Program is the 
official food chart now revised as pictured above. This 
shows the categories of foods which should be eaten 
regularly if good nutrition is to be maintained. The 
seven basic nutrition groups are: 


1. GREEN AND YELLOW VEGETABLES 
some raw—some cooked, frozen or canned 
2. ORANGES, TOMATOES, GRAPEFRUIT 
or raw cabbages or salad greens 
3. PoTATOES AND OTHER VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, frozen or canned 
4. Mitk aNp MiLk Propucts 
fluid, evaporated, dried milk or cheese 
5. Meat, Pouttrry, FisH or Eceés 
or dried beans, peas, nuts or peanut butter 
6. Breap, FLour AND CEREALS 
natural whole grain, or enriched or restored 
BUTTER OR FORTIFIED MARGARINE 
(Vitamin A added) 


To emphasize the importance of daily eating of 
these seven food groups and to illustrate to home- 
makers ways of preparing them so that the most food 
value will be retained, Wartime Food Demonstrations 
will be held all over the country under the auspices 
of local Defense Councils. By this means it is hoped 
to introduce new foods into regional and racial diets, 
to check food waste and to make the best possible use 
of the various foods available, as well as maintain 
the nutrition standards of the nation. 
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AMILY LIVING is being 
affected profoundly by the 

war. Many young people are 
marrying with little hope of establish- 
ing a normal home. Many families 
have moved, some to be with men in 
the armed forces, others to engage in 
defense work. The family life of others 
has changed in ways equally important. 
Adolescents too young to be called into 
service want a share in winning the 
war. Adolescents as well as the young- 
er children are in danger of having 
their security in the family uprooted by 
changes in family living. People of all 
ages are confused and bewildered as to 
the values in family life which are 
most worth while. 


Values to be Preserved 


That the basic values in home and 
family life be preserved and continue 
to serve as guides to conduct seems es- 
sential. 
to the 


Family life is important both 
individual and_ to society. 
Through experiences in living, it con- 
tributes directly and deeply to personal- 
ity development. ‘Through providing 
food and shelter and clothing and 


through rearing children, protecting 
health and caring for the sick, it meets 
the maintenance needs of people. 
Through the intimacy of marriage, the 
birth of children and the affectional 
relationships between family members, 
it satisfies man’s deepest desires for 
personal expression and for belonging- 
ness. Through family living, it makes 
explicit the ideals and attitudes and 
ways of living together which society 
has come to value. Only through sound 
family life can we hope to continue the 
ways of democracy. 

People learn from all the experiences 
of life—in wartime as well as peace- 
time. We cannot wait for a better time 
to teach the ideals and attitudes we 
would have the young use as guides 
in later life. We must see that learn- 
ing is good now, not hope to undo after 
the war the undesirable learnings of 
today. 


The values in family life for differ- 
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in WARTIME 


By Ivol Spafford 


This is the fifth in a consecutive series of articles by Miss Spafford on 
the changes in teaching home economics subject matter growing out of 
wartime conditions. Previous topics include nutrition, housing, home 
management, textiles and clothing. Next month, a concluding article 
will summarize with emphasis on the teaching of values.—Editor 


ent age groups vary more in relative 
importance than in kind. Each person 
needs to feel that he can count on the 
family and that the family is -counting 
on him. The opportunity to give and 
receive affection, to be accepted for 
what he is and not for what he does 
or the position he holds is implicit in 
sound family life. The home _ itself 
should provide privacy and quiet in a 
world of confusion and turmoil. A 
strong effort should be made to unify 
family interests, to meet the family’s 
needs within the home. This is impor- 
tant, partly because a feeling of unity 
is desirable and partly because war de- 
mands upon outside resources have re- 
duced both the quality and quantity of 
service available for meeting personal 
needs. 

Home economics has a responsibility 
to help those it teaches to understand 
and appraise the values in family life, 
to learn what makes for success and 
for failure in family living, and to set 
long-time goals which will provide goals 
for present day living and _ learning. 
Such teaching to be worth while must 
deal with real situations, face family 
life as it is being lived today and is 
likely to be lived in the very near 
future. 


Youth and Their Families 


Adolescence brings a period of strain 
between generations in the best of fam- 
ily situations under normal conditions. 
Many elements in present day living 
increase the difficulties for both young 
people and their parents. 


Many families have members in the 
service. Some have already been re- 
ported killed, wounded or missing. Some 
have not been heard from for months. 
Anxiety and grief have their effect on 
family relationships. Students should 
be led to appraise the different ways 
in which people meet such situations 
and to make plans to pattern their own 
living so that they will act under stress 
and strain in the ways which they ad- 
mire most. ‘To have real value students 
should study the everyday behavior of 
people and work to change their own 
habits and practices. 

Families must make many decisions 
as to their ways of living. They must 
decide what work to do at home and 
who shall do it, what to do outside in 
volunteer and paid work and who shall 
do it. They must decide what are the 
necessities of life and how much they 
can afford to spend for them, what they 
will save for taxes and war _ bonds. 
Such decisions should be family de- 
cisions participated in by each member 
according to his experience and matur- 
ity. Possible courses of action should 
be weighed carefully as to losses and 
gains for the different members, for the 
family as a unit and for the larger 
society. Every family should be willing 
to live more simply, give up its frills, 
do more for itself and for others. Each 
family, on the other hand, should be 
certain as it makes changes, that it is 
not giving up the really essential things. 

The question of how much work, 
what kind of work and when women 
can work outside the home without 
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seriously handicapping the lives of the 
other members has always been a diffi- 
cult one to answer. Today it is even 
more difficult. 


Woman power must be 
added to man power to meet the needs 
of defense and the minimum necessities 
of civilian life. 

Without 
have shared as they should in the real 
They need these 


doubt few young people 


work of the home. 
experiences for their own maturing. 
Parents have wanted to make life easy 
for them and in doing this in the early 
years they have made it harder for their 
children as they grew older. Children 
can learn to take responsibility, to be 
thoughtful of others, to carry their 
share of the load, and in doing these 
things they will develop better char- 
acters. 

It takes a great deal of thought and 
time to meet the needs of little children. 
No one is advising the mothers of small 
children to take full time work jobs or 
to spend many hours daily in volunteer 
work away from home. Older children 
can do much for themselves and will 
do so if they have been thoughtfully 
taught. They will then need Jess time 
from their parents but the quality of 
the help they receive should be as high 
as that given to little children. Parents 
frequently judge a child’s ability to look 
after himself by his age or his size, 
overlooking entirely that the need for 
learning is lifelong and that learning 
under guidance should continue well 
into adulthood. 
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Young people want to have an im- 
portant share in winning the war. They 
need perhaps more than anything else 
a feeling of confidence and security in 
the future—a belief that life for them- 
selves, their families and society will 
be fine and worth while. At no place 
can this faith take on greater signifi- 
cance than as they come to see the real 
values in family life both for personal 
happiness and social wellbeing. If they 
do not have this faith then 
and be merry, for tomorrow ye die 


“<“ 


eat, drink 
” 
may well become their motto. 

The schools will not touch the boys 
in the older youth group much longer 
—and for those still in school attention 
is being focused on war-directed courses 
and physical fitness. There will be little 
opportunity to channel their learning 
directly along lines of personal and 
family living. Whatever ideals and at- 
titudes they hold, habits and techniques 
they practice will be the outgrowth of 
past experiences in the family, the 
school and the neighborhood. For young 
women of this same age group the op- 
portunity for a direct attack on the 
problems of family living is better and 
their 
Many of them are seriously consider- 


interest more easily aroused. 
ing marriage, often without any deep 
feeling of building a permanent rela- 
tionship or at least without full under- 
standing of their responsibility for 
working to make their marriage a suc- 
cess. 


The school has a better chance to do 








It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for fam- 
ilies to get together for 
outings of this type. 
Father is working over- 
time in a defense plant. 
Mother is doing volun- 
teer service for the 
USO. 


ple, too, have their war- 


The young peo- 


time duties, But family 
fun is as essential now 
as ever, and time should 
be planned for happy 
family gatherings 


something lasting for the still younger 
group—and should tackle the problem 
of educating both boys and girls for 
family living in a forthright manner. 
It should also consider seriously its re- 
sponsibility for educating even the 
youngest children for personal and fam 
ily living. Only by such education can 
democracy be made safe. 

Delinquent behavior is increasing 
rapidly in the younger youth group. 
This is the most serious behavior prob 
lem of the war. The schools have not 
directed attention sufficiently to meeting 
real life situations nor redirected their 
programs with sufficient rapidity to 
meet new situations. Parents see other 
things as more important. Some hold a 
a fatalistic philosophy—what is to be 
will be. Others believe that good judg 
ment and ideals of behavior naturally 
accompany maturing. Still others are 
concerned with their own selfish inter 
ests. Hence this group of children is 
being neglected by all. The problem is 
more serious with girls. hey want to 
be a vital part of life and no one has 
made any special effort to provide ways 
of using their energy and time con 
structively. 

Neither 


will solve these problems. The school 


preaching nor moralizing 
that thinks it has done its duty when 
a teacher talks to the pupils has merely 
wasted her time and theirs. The school, 
the community and the parents should 
unite to help these young people find 


ways of making life interesting and 
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Dreaming of the home they will some day have is as near as most young people can 
More often the young wife stays on with her 
Under such circumstances is marriage wise? 


come to starting their own homes today. 
family or moves in with her husband’s, 


worth while for them and to do inter- 
esting and worth while things for other 
people and for the community. Their 
potential power needs to be drawn out 
and directed into positive ways. This is 
important for these young people them- 
selves. It is even more important for 
society because this age group will be 
young adults in peocetime and upon 
them will rest a heavy burden for 
building a good peacetime world. 


Home economics should offer leader- 
ship in developing a dynamic program 
It should 
begin with home economics classes but 


of activity for this group. 


not be confined to them. Teachers and 
students should work together to find 
out what their homes need and what 
the children themselves want to learn. 
They should be directed in studying the 
development of personality traits that 
make for finer group living. The ex- 
periences used should provide oppor- 
tunity to learn these traits and to meas- 
ure progress in achievement. Too 
many adolescents do not act their age. 
In certain situations they are infantile; 
in others they ape, without understand- 
ing, the behavior of adults. 

Home economics has built its richest 
program in the upper high school years, 
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giving little other than food and cloth- 
ing instruction in the junior high school 
years. Many schools have no home 
economics in either the seventh or 
eighth grades. A serious effort should 
be made for home economics teachers 
to have contact at least with girls in 
the lower high school years. This need 
not be formal home economics although 
most students at this age will welcome 
such instruction. In any event it should 
not be a stereotyped form of instruc- 
tion. It should rather be a direct effort 
to help this age group take a significant 
place in life today within the home and 
the neighborhood, to establish in real- 
istic ways ideals and attitudes of be- 
havior that will serve as longtime goals. 
The teacher having no free time for 
such contacts needs to re-evaluate the 
services she now renders. Older high 
school girls with a fine wholesome out- 
look on life and sufficient skill to be 
accepted as leaders by these younger 
girls may work under the teacher’s 
guidance thus relieving her and doing 
something worth while for themselves. 


Home economics may and should of- 
fer training for volunteer and paid 
services. Caring for young children is 
one of the most important jobs needing 


workers in civilian life today. Many 
high school girls are already holding 
such part time jobs. They and the 
teacher should study these jobs and ex- 
plore home economics to see how they 
may be trained to give better service 
and how the work experiences may be 
made educative for them. 


Youth and Marriage 


Many young women still in school 
are of an age to think seriously of mar- 
riage, and in most instances this means 
marrying young men already in service. 
Some will continue in school on a full 
or part-time basis. This demands that 
the school give more attention to edu- 
cation for marriage on a realistic basis 
—both for those who have not yet mar- 
ried and for those who have. Emphasis 
should be placed on factors which 
make for success or failure in marriage, 
hazards in the war situation, adjust- 
ments in marriage, and the having of 
children. These young women should 
be helped to answer realistically such 
questions as: What kind of a person 
am I? What are my assets and liabili- 
ties? What do I want from marriage? 
What would I 

(Concluded on page 198) 


bring to marriage? 
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HE TEACHING of family 

relationships in high school has 

received great impetus since 
our country entered the war. Thought- 
ful teachers have seen many instances 
of how people need understanding in 
getting along with one another, as cir- 
cumstances and pressure have come to 
bear not only upon adults but upon 
adolescents. 

Opportunity for home visiting in the 
home project program, the informal 
classroom setting for girls alone or boys 
and girls together, and the special train- 
ing of home economics teachers makes 
them the logical members of the high 
school staff to teach relationships. 

To help young people successfully 
meet the very serious problems they 
face today, home economics teachers 
are doing some careful thinking before 
planning units in family relationships. 
Once it was held by many teachers that 
a course in family relationships should 
consist of manners and customs only. 
Now teachers are delving into the real 
problems of getting along with people 
which high school students face every 
day. 

Typical problems can be collected 
from the boys and girls themselves 
through informal conversations, class 
discussions or written paragraphs on 
a topic such as “What Worries Me 
Most.” The alert teacher also notes 
problems of young people as she talks 
with other teachers or with parents. 

Miss Mable Conaway, Head of the 
Department of Homemaking in the 
Henry C. Conrad High School at Rich- 
ardson Park, Delaware, this winter 
built a family relationships unit around 
the following problems which she 
found responsible for stress and strain 
in family living and which were given 
by her students a sufficient number of 
times to warrant their use as a basis 
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——— RECENT EXPERIENCES IN TEACHING 


Family Kelationships 


By Marion F. Breck 


Associate Professor, College of Home Economics, University of 
Cincinnati and Educational Advisor to PracticAL HomME Economics 











What shall the young war-bride-mother do while her husband is 
away helping to make the future safe for her and their child? Shall 
she take a job and leave the care of her baby to others? 


for curriculum building: 

1. Worry over members of the family 
already in the armed forces. 

2. Fear that other members of the 
family would soon be drafted. 

3. Mothers taking a defense job and 
fearing that they may not be able to 
stand the strain. 

4. Questions 
riages, due to boys going into: service. 

5. Rise in cost of living, shopping dif- 
ficulties, rationing. 

6. Separation of 
caused by mother as well as father be- 


concerning early mar- 


family members 


ing employed in defense work, by one 


or more of the parents working away 
from home, or by disorganization of 
family routine because members work on 
different shifts. 

7. A “what’s the use” attitude among 
the boys because they may be called into 
service before they have finished high 
school, and among the girls because in- 
dustry is offering them high wages re- 
gardless of experience—so why go 
through the period of high school train- 
ing? 

8. Girls thinking that parents are more 
interested in and concerned about the 


(Continued on page 196) 
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OBBIES, in peacetime, provide a diverting pause 


in the day’s occupation and fill many a leisure 

hour with wholesome entertainment. In wartime 
they assume even greater importance, serving as a release 
from the tension of longer working hours, of more difficult 
living conditions and of the radio’s realistic war reports. 

As a wartime hobby, the absorbing art of flower arrange- 
ment has many points in its favor such as low cost, decora- 
tive value in the home and keen personal enjoyment. 

Even the amateur can achieve pleasing results with this 
hobby—once she has mastered a few simple rules of selec- 
tion, care and arrangement. 

There are, for instance, ways of avoiding the discourage- 
ment of having choice flowers fade shortly after being 
brought into the house. Their lives can be lengthened con 
siderably if the following points are observed: 

1. Cut flowers with a slanting stroke, using a sharp knife 
or scissors, preferably in the early morning. 

2. Plunge the cut flowers, as soon as possible almost to 
their necks in deep pails of cold water and place in a cold 
basement or cool, dark room for at least three hours. Before 
arranging, snip the ends slantwise again. This prevents the 
ends from resting flatly against the bottom of the container, 
thus stopping the free passage of water. 

3. Flowers will keep fresh longer if the arrangement ex- 
poses a large surface of the water to the air. The water 
should be changed and the stems clipped daily. 

4. Heliotrope, +hollyhocks, dahlias and oriental poppies 
should have their stems burned as they are cut, then plunged 
into very cold water. Hollyhocks and poppies should be 
picked just as the bud begins to show color. 

5. Wrap tulips, as soon as cut, in several thicknesses of 
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Slower 


rrangement 


—AS A HOBBY 


By Mae Hooper Norby 


Photos courtesy Library of 
The Horticultural Society of New York 


newspaper to hold the stems straight. Then soak upright 
for 12 hours in enough cold water to cover the stems. 

6. Iris should be cut when the first bud is just starting 
to open; gladioli when the bottom flower is fading and the 
second flower from the bottom begins to open. 

7. Coal gas or other impurities in the air wili shorten the 


Gaily painted tulips and full-blossomed lilacs in 
a squat pottery bowl are an ideal combination 
for the early spring porch or summer bouquet 
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life of flowers, as will exposure to a wind or draft. 

8. It is generally advisable to remove the leaves below 
the water line as they decay and defile the water surround- 
ing the flowers. If a transparent vase is used, the leaves may 
be retained for appearance’s sake. The water must then be 
changed more frequently. 

9. Tests show that the addition of chemicals to the water 
affects very little the keeping quality of flowers. 

Flower containers in common use today range all the way 
from grandmother’s old bean pot to breath-takingly clear 
crystal. Lucky is the person who owns a wide variety of re- 
ceptacles—squat ginger jars, informal wicker baskets, low 
pottery bowls and tall glass vases. However, the contain- 
er’s chief purpose is to hold water and keep the flowers in 
place, never to steal attention from the flowers themselves. 
Simplicity of design and softness of color are the prime 
requisites for the flower holder. 

A clue to the suitable color for a container lies in the nat- 
ural environment of the flowers under consideration. The 
early spring flower comes through the seared leaves of the 
previous autumn, while those of the late summer are sur- 
rounded by the soft greens of grasses and other plant life. 
A white, ivory or black container enhances the brilliance 
otf flowers. 

Pansies are best in low bowls where their attractive faces 
may be clearly seen. Regal lilies lift their heads most 
proudly in tall flowing vases. Pond lilies, floating on a wide 
expanse of water in a shallow dish, are reminiscent of the 
lazy pool which bred them. 

Canna lilies, seedpods, fruits and vegetables look well in 
wooden containers; roses and other delicate garden flowers 
in glass. Of the metal containers, copper and brass serve 
as excellent backgrounds for sturdy flowers with warm 
colors such as azaleas or zinnias, while pewter requires roses 
or orchids. Pottery, with due regard for color scheme, is ap- 


propriate for most bouquets. 


These tawny chrysanthemums rising from a low 
brass urn combine beauty of color, line and 
form in a single well-balanced arrangement 
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To keep flowers in place in the container, there are wire 
mesh holders which are preferable to glass frogs as they al- 
low the flower stem to assume any desired angle. If the 
holder does not show, crumpled chicken wire is doubtless 
the best of all. In any case the holder must permit the stems 
to draw water freely. Needle holders are a good choice for 
low bowl arrangements because of their unobtrusiveness. 

The decorative elements in plant life should be treated as 
follows: 

1. Line: Plants whose outstanding characteristic is 
beauty of line should be used in small groupings or singly. 
Example: goldenrod. 


2. Form: Plants whose principal attraction lies in form 


Hope for the future is symbolized in this lovely 
V arrangement of gladioli. The sturdy stalks are 
held firmly in place with a weighted needle holder 


should also be arranged in small groupings. Examples: 
orchids, iris. 

3. Color: Plants important for color should be massed. 
Examples: peonies, nasturtiums. 

Plants exhibiting all three attractions, such as roses and 
poppies, are most versatile and may be arranged as desired. 

When placing flowers in the home study both the back 
ground and the lighting. Period rooms present the greatest 
problems, limiting the choice of both flower and container to 


(Concluded on page 202) 



























































Pe edeaeedl tailor Cooperation 


Helps La Whrtime salhloens 


By Rachel Lynn Palmer, Editor, National Consumer-Retailer Council 


HE PROGRAM of the Na- 

tional Consumer-Retailer 

Council centers around two 
fundamental objectives. First, promot- 
ing the use of more facts in buying 
and selling. From this objective springs 
the Council’s interest in informative 
labelling, informative selling, informa- 
tive advertising and the development of 
standards for consumer goods. Second, 
promoting consumer - retailer coopera- 
tion—making the buyer and the seller 
a party to each other’s interests and 
problems. 

Wartime conditions have made the 
Council’s work more important than 
ever. Today the consumer’s most vital 
home defense duty is to perform to the 
very best of her ability the essential 
job of seeing that the family income is 
well spent to the end that her family is 
properly fed and suitably clothed, and 
that her home is run in such a way as 
to contribute to the happiness, comfort 
and well-being of its members. 

The difficulty of her task has been 
increased by higher prices, higher taxes, 
shortages of some goods, deterioration 
in the quality of many goods, the neces- 
sity of using successor materials about 
which she knows little, rationing and 
curtailment of store services such as 
deliveries. In short, she must buy more 
wisely than ever before at a time when 
the difficulties of buying are greater. 

Retailers, too, are faced with a host 
of monumental problems which they 
must solve if they are not to be war- 
time casualties. To name some of the 
more important: the acute shortage of 
trained personnel in the stores; the need 
to restrict such services as deliveries, 
returns, gift wrappings; shortages in 
certain goods; deterioration of quality; 
inventory limitations; the complexities 
of rationing and price control. 

It is imperative that the retailer ap- 
preciate the consumer’s problems and 
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that consumers have some understand- 
ing of the retailer’s difficulties. Lack 
of such understanding may mean that 
wartime conditions will cause the de- 
velopment of friction between the con- 
suming public and the retail industry— 
friction which can only be detrimental 
to all concerned. 

But there must be more than just 
mutual understanding of each other’s 
problems. There must be active con- 
sumer-retailer cooperation directed to- 
ward solving these problems. As one 
example, mandatory government regu- 
lations plus the necessity to conserve 
gasoline and tires mean that stores 
must reduce the delivery services pro- 
vided so unstintingly in the past. Con- 
sumers can help at this point by carry- 
ing more of their own purchases. 

Retailers, too, can aid their custom- 
ers. Today consumers must care for 
the goods they buy in such a way as to 
insure its serviceability over the maxi- 
mum length of time. They owe this 
obligation both to their own _ pocket- 
books and to the national need to con- 
serve our resources. Many retailers 
have recognized the importance of this 
consumer problem and have provided 
specific instructions as to the proper 
care and use of products through labels, 
signs displayed in the store, exhibits 
and paid newspaper advertising. 

Consumer-retailer cooperation during 
wartime can make a vital contribution 
not only to the welfare of consumers 
and merchants but also to the mainte- 
nance of general morale on the home 
front. Recognizing this fact, the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council has 
issued a “Six-Point Consumer-Business 
Program” which defines the broad 
areas in which consumers and retailers 
can cooperate. These six points cover: 
(1) counter-inflationary action, (2) 
preservation of orderly marketing, (3) 
efficient use of goods, (4) promotion of 


health through better nutrition, (5) 
keeping costs of merchandise and dis- 
tribution on the soundest possible eco- 
nomic basis, (6) prevention of mis- 
representation and exploitation. 

To implement its Six-Point Program 
the Council has published a series of 
leaflets showing how specific problems 
within these areas can be tackled co- 
operatively in local communities. On 
each of these subjects, two leaflets have 
been issued; one to consumers, one to 
retailers. 

Leaflets thus far issued deal with: 
(1) the need to eliminate hoarding, (2) 
the need to reduce deliveries, (3) the 
need to reduce returns of merchandise 
to the stores, (4) wartime changes in 
canned goods, (5) procedures for mak- 
ing mail and telephone buying more 
efficient, (6) building an informed atti- 
tude towards successor materials, and 
(7) procedures for Simplified Selling— 
the so-called trend towards self-service 
—as at least a partial solution to the 
acute personnel shortage in the stores. 

Every effort has been made to keep 
the leaflets as practical as_ possible. 
Those addressed to consumers recom- 
mend steps which shoppers can put into 
effect immediately. As an illustration 
consider the leaflet, “Make Stay-at- 
Home Buying Careful Buying.” Gas 
and tire restrictions and home-front 
activities have led many women to do 
more and more of their shopping by 
mail or telephone. Whether this long- 
distance shopping proves satisfactory 
depends in part on consumers. If they 
order carelessly and consequently find 
that the merchandise is not suited to 
their needs, if they fail to give neces- 
sary information about the article 
wanted, both they and the store have 
wasted time and energy. On the other 
hand, if done carefully, shopping by 
mail and telephone may prove a decided 


(Concluded on page 200) 
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She Wsottlenecl: 
in SY, ormative Labelling 


By Alice Ten Eyck, American Viscose Corporation 


ABELLING has been, and 

continues to be, a controver- 

sial issue between the three 
big factors that make our economic life 
“tick”—the producers—the retailers— 
and the consumers of goods. 

When the prejudice and pressure 
that cloud the issue are pushed aside, 
certain fundamental differences on the 
question of labelling merchandise stand 
out with clarity. 


1. Consumers are bringing steadily-in- 
creasing pressure to bear on business 
and government for more labelling of 
merchandise. They want to know 
what they are getting for the dollar 
they spend. They want to know what 
the merchandise they buy will do for 
them, how much service they can ex- 
pect from it, and what goes into the 
making of the merchandise. 

2. Producers of merchandise are begin- 
ning to recognize the seriousness of 
this consumer pressure, particularly 
when they see that when consumers 
can’t get help through cooperation 
with business, they turn to govern- 
ment. 

Thus we find an increasing recogni- 
tion of the value of labelling among 
producers. 

3. Retailers, between this rising consum- 
er demand for labelled merchandise 
and the rising producer interest in 
labelling, continue to maintain a pre- 
judice against leaving labels on mer- 
chandise at point of sale—a prejudice 
that has reached the status of store 
policy in many retail establishments. 


Is retailing sound in making itself a 
self-imposed bottleneck between pro- 
ducers and buyers as regards labelling 
of merchandise? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must find out why retailers 
take labels off and the basic long-term 
reasons why consumers want them on. 

The reasons against labels forwarded 
by retailers are many and varied, rang- 
ing from appearance to “too much trou- 
ble” and finally to “store policy”. How- 
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ever, bedrock reality might possibly be 
evaluated somewhat as follows: 


1. Many stores confuse brand names and 
informative labels. Because they do 
not want their stocks cluttered up 
with various and sundry trade names, 
all labels are damned, including in- 
formative labels giving facts about 
the merchandise and its care. 

. Many stores are against using, and 
thereby establishing, outside labels or 
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trademarks because they fear the pos- 
sibility of becoming mere agencies 
for producers. There is a tendency to 
believe that freedom of merchandis- 
ing choice might be restricted by too 
great use of labelled merchandise and 
consequent dependency on it. 


Few stores, however, have recognized 
that the need for informative labelling 
is part of certain fundamental social 
and economic changes which have taken 
place in this country during the past 
ten to fifteen years. 

Fifty to seventy-five years ago the 
family was primarily a producing unit. 
The housewife prepared the family’s 
food and made the clothing for the 
family. 

Since that time the trend toward buy- 
ing ready-made clothes has become well 
established. More food is being bought 
already prepared. Laundry is_ being 
done ‘to an increasing extent by com- 
mercial establishments. The importance 
of production in the family has declined. 
The importance of sound buying, on 
the other hand, has increased. It has at 
the same time become more complicated, 
because the skill of industry in increas- 
ing new products has advanced more 
rapidly than the knowledge of the con 
sumer in choosing them and using them. 

It is this discrepancy between Pro- 
ducer-Knowledge and Consumer- 
Knowledge that has created new and 
little-recognized problems in merchan- 
dising. 

Because the average American house- 


wife has failed to gain a fundamental 
knowledge of much of the merchandise 
which she uses in her daily life, she 
has had to depend upon her buying 
source—the retail store—for her assur- 
ance of satisfaction in what she buys. 

The steady growth of consumer or 
ganizations—the stress organized wom 
en’s clubs put on informative labelling 
—the political pressure brought by vari- 
ous consumer elements for government 
enforcement of labelling all tend to 
raise the question of whether stores are 
giving their customers the factual infor 
mation they want on merchandise. 

The war has accelerated customer 
need for more merchandise information. 
Quality deterioration to escape the price 
squeeze is common, as we all know. 
Wartime alternates and substitutes, so 
called “Victory” models of all kinds 
are bringing into store stocks merchan- 
dise with unknown qualities. 

War’s drain on trained selling per- 
sonnel has done much and will do more 
to eliminate the sales clerk as a safe 
source of information on merchandise. 

The trend toward self-service to help 
solve manpower problems and to help 
lower store costs will also be one more 
weak spot in the store’s position as 
source of information on merchandise. 

It is in the fabric field, which in 
cludes ready-to-wear, that a more ex 
tensive use of informative labels is 
particularly needed. 

Dye shortages and dyers’ manpower 
problems are causing a let-down of 
sound dyeing practices in many cases— 
though in actuality it takes no more 
dye for a good lot than for a poor one. 

Less yardage will be available for 
customers; replacements will be more 
dificult to get. 

Many new fabrics with unknown per- 
formances records have already ap- 
peared in the market. 


(Concluded on page 195) 
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OU as home economics gradu- 

ates of a war era are con- 

fronted with many perplexing 
problems. Fortunately you need not 
worry about getting a job. This is one 
year when you can’t loaf even if you 
want to. Opportunities for trained 
home economists have never been great- 
er or more varied. 

In addition to the traditional ca- 
reers in teaching, merchandising, 
demonstration, research, and home serv- 
ice with public utilities, an increasing 
number of positions are open for nu- 
tritionists and dietitians in war plants, 
army camps and government cafeterias ; 
for recreational supervisors; directors 
of day nurseries; research workers in 
the field of dehydrated and frozen 
foods, and government workers under 
Civil Service. 


Teachers Are Needed 

The education field has never been 
overcrowded with home _ economics 
teachers. ‘Today the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Homemakers with 
degrees in home economics have been 
called back into the schools, and to 
meet the needs of this group a number 
of colleges are offering concentrated re- 
fresher courses. 

Many of you feel that you can al- 
ways fall back upon a teaching career 
if nothing more interesting develops. 
Stop a minute and think seriously be- 
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fore you pass up teaching. Good 
teachers are making a big contribution 
to the war and to the post-war period 
in helping to develop future citizens. 
Review the article on careers in teach- 
ing in the November 1940 issue of this 
magazine and weigh the personal satis- 
factions found in teaching with those 
in other fields. 

Now think of how you with your 
personality, enthusiasm and ingenuity 
can carry your knowledge of homemak- 
ing into the homes of your pupils. Con- 
sider also some of the major problems 
facing many families today as outlined 
by the National Institute of Education 


and the War: 


1. Altered living conditions . . . short- 
ages of food, clothing, equipment and 
transportation facilities; curtailed 
recreational opportunities. 


NS 


. Changed work responsibilities for 
youth and their parents and added 
youth responsibilities in homemaking 
in the absence of older family mem- 
bers. 


Rising living costs and additional 


w 


taxes. 

4. Increased need for good health but 
decreased health facilities. 

5. Additional emotional strain as fam- 
ilies are broken up, friends sepa- 
rated, children left without super- 
vision. 

Do not these problems challenge you 

to get into the schools and do your 
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part? You can help with arrange- 
ments for the care of children after 
school in cases where both parents are 
employed. You can assist with adult 
education in food buying and nutrition, 
home nursing, clothing conservation and 
care of household equipment. You can 
arrange home economics meetings with 
teachers in the elementary and second- 
ary school, PTA groups and nursery 
school leaders to discuss community 
problems. You can do more home 
service work and stimulate neighbor- 
hood clubs for boys and girls. With 
your training in homemaking, there is 
no limit to your service to your com- 
munity and to your country. You will 
work overtime, feel exhausted at night, 
and often wonder if the results are 
worth the effort. But you will not have 
labored in vain for after the war is 
won, you can say to yourself, “I helped 
keep the home front healthy and happy 
—the kind of place a soldier dreams of 
coming back to.” 


Opportunities in Business and 
Industry Are Varied 

Restaurant feeding is on the increase 
and very little equipment may be bought 
to establish new restaurants, so food 
management majors are in demand to 
plan and supervise the feeding of twice 
as many people with the same equip 
ment. ‘There is also an increasing de 
mand for women to replace food service 
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By Hazel T. Craig 


Hazel Thompson Craig, 
who is author, craftsman and 
teacher as well as homemaker 
and mother of two young 
sons, knows the home eco- 
nomics field well. 

Among Mrs. Craig’s publish- 
ed writings are: Clothes With 
Character, A Guide to Con- 
sumer Buying, and Creative 
Careers in Home Economics. 


directors who have left to join the 
Service or to work in war plants. 

If you are a dietitian with exceptional 
ability or experience, you may as a food 
production manager or supervisor in 
one of the large high-class restaurants 
jump up the salary scale from $1600 
to $7000 a year. 

The National Restaurant Association 
has set up a ten months training course 
for outstanding home economics gradu- 
ates. During the training period, stu- 
dents receive $15 to $22 a week, plus 
meals and laundry. Graduates of the 
course are employed at Stouffers and 
Hardings in Chicago; Damons in Cleve- 
land; Grace W. Smith, Toledo; Rich- 
ard Treats, Minnesota; Stouffers, New 
York; and other well established res- 
taurants. 

The influx of people into the nation’s 
capital and war industry centers has 
been so great that mass feeding is a 
paramount problem. Cafeterias and 
restaurants run on a twenty-four hour 
shift. Such centers offer good jobs for 
food majors. War plants not only need 
women to direct their meal planning 
and service but also to conduct their 
nutritional program. In a factory com- 
munity, families frequently spend the 
allotted proportion of the income for 
food without getting the right food. 
Factory food consultants help families 
with general budgets and with distri- 
bution of the food dollar. In some 
cases they plan menus, provide recipes 
and give public food demonstrations. 
As nutritional director in a factory, you 
are making a direct contribution toward 
winning the war, and at the same time 
you will be accumulating valuable ex- 
perience for an “after the war” position. 

The work of the home economist 
with public utilities has changed con- 
siderably since the war. The home- 
maker has new problems to solve such 
as food rationing, lack of household 
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New opportunities for home economics trained women 


are developing rapidly as more and more women are 


needed to “‘carry on” in a world at war. In this article, 


the student will find a resume of these opportunities. 





help and greater demand for both paid 
and voluntary service outside the home 
resulting in less time for food selec- 
tion and meal preparation. At the 
same time, the public is becoming more 
nutrition conscious. The home service 
departments of public utilities com- 
panies are striving to meet these new 
consumer needs via writing, radio pro- 
grams and demonstrations on nutritious 
meals, short cuts in cooking, use of food 
extenders and so on. Requirements for 
this field are adaptability, common 
sense, writing and public speaking 
ability with the knack of translating 
technical findings into consumer lan- 
guage and ingenuity in selecting and cir- 
culating proper promotional material. 

If you have combined public speak- 
ing and drama with your home eco- 
nomics course, there are some oppor- 
tunities in radio. However, conductors 
of home service and foods programs 
are good showmen first and home econ- 
omists second. Most people prefer lis- 
tening to music, news or a story; so if 
you want your food facts or consumer 
contributions heard, you must first 
capture your audience’s attention. 

The best way to get a radio job, is 
to listen to every home economics pro- 
gram on the air, jotting down the things 
you like and don’t like about them. 
Then prepare a fifteen-minute radio 
program of your own, and try to get an 
audition in your local radio station. 

If you have had extensive training 
in chemistry, physics or mathematics 
along with your home economics course, 
you may open the door to a new field 
with unlimited opportunity. More and 
more women are filling positions in the 
research departments of foods com- 
panies, particularly in the study of 
dehydrated foods. Similar positions 
are also open under Civil Service which 
will be discussed later. 

Women are fast replacing men as 
Federal processed foods inspectors in 
laboratories and canning plants. Eighty 
such positions are already filled by wo- 
men whose ages run between 21 and 
35. The beginning salary for a college 


graduate is $1620 and for older women 
$1800 to $2000. After a preliminary 
training period of two weeks, all quali- 
fied persons are given an additional six 
months training under supervision. 
Some of the duties of these food inspec 
tors are: to check grades claimed by 
canners, to determine whether the 
product meets required specifications, to 
check raw materials in the finished 
product to see that sanitary practices 
are followed. In addition, they must be 
constantly on the alert for improving 
standards of quality of processed foods. 
For further information, address 
Processed Standardization and Inspec- 
tion Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Opportunities in textiles are not in- 
creasing so rapidly as those in foods 
and institutional management. How- 
ever, there are openings in textile mer 
chandising and research. Some of these 
are in the department store for fashion 
directors, fashion or display coordina- 
tors, fashion instructors, display mana 
gers, assistant buyers and buyers. These 
positions demand experience in business 
as well as college training. For further 
information consult the article, Oppor- 
tunities in Clothing and Textiles, PRAc- 
TIcCAL Home Economics, November 
and December 1940. 

Although a number of home eco- 
nomics graduates have positions in tex 
tile research, the field is not an easy 
one to enter from college. Heads of 
most textile testing laboratories pre- 
fer women with intensive training in 
economics, technical details and trade 
practices. Most workers in this field 
enter by way of one of the textile 
schools such as Lowell Textile Insti 


tute or Philadelphia Textile Institute. 


Careers in the Service 
Perhaps you have looked forward to 
enlisting in the WAAC, WAVES, 
SPARS or Women’s Reserve of the 
U. S. Marine Corps. 
The WAAC, by an executive order, 
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may extend to 150,000, so tnat oppor- 
tunities to work up through the ranks 
or through officer training school are 
excellent for college graduates with 
executive ability. After four weeks’ 
basic training at one of the training 
centers, you may be chosen to attend 
one of the specialists’ schools, and upon 
graduation you will receive the rank 
and pay of Third Officer. You may be 
called upon to use your home economics 
training as dietitian or teacher. Every 
enlisted WAAC is given a course in 
mess management. Cooks and bakers 
must be trained and food managers pro- 
vided for men’s army camps and bases, 
and for areas where large groups of 
WAACs are stationed. As food mana- 
ger in any army feeding center, you 
will have to be trained in nutrition, 
mess management, budgeting and sani- 
tation. You will also have to be adapt- 
able and able to work with people. For 
general information about the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, go to any U. S. 
Army recruiting station. 

As the WAACs replace army men 
for combatant duty, the WAVES re- 
place Navy men and the SPARS re- 
lease Coast Guard men. Enlisted 
WAVES go into the service at the 
same rank and pay as an Apprentice 
Seaman ($50 plus allowances for sub- 
sistence and quarters). As a college 
graduate, you may earn a commission 
in the WAVES or SPARS and receive 
the rank and pay of Ensign ($150 base 
pay with $45 allowance for quarters 
and $21 for subsistence). At present, 
there are not many commissioned of- 
ficers under thirty with a rank higher 
than that of Ensign. Officer candidates 
are trained at Mt. Holyoke or Smith 
College. As a home economics trained 
person in this service, you may become 
a dietitian at any naval base or station 
or in one of the training centers. In 
clothing, you may be useful as officer 
in charge of clothing specifications and 
contracts in which capacity you examine 
and accept or reject garments; or as 
uniform officer in which you check each 
girl for the way her uniform fits and 
the way she wears it. For general in- 
formation about the WAVES and 
SPARS, consult your nearest U. S. 
Navy Recruiting Station. 


Red Cross Opportunities 
Are Limited 


Paid positions for trained home eco- 
nomists in the Red Cross are limited 
Many Red Cross instructors in foods 
and nutrition are volunteers. A nutri- 
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tionist with the Red Cross has a foods 
and nutrition major and usually ex- 
perience with public health and welfare 
agencies. A large part of her program 
is planning nutrition programs, giving 
advice on budgeting and marketing, and 
conducting her work. ‘The local Red 
Cross will frequently pay the salary of 
a community nutritionist, hoping that 
her services to the community will be- 
come so valuable that some other or- 
ganization will assume the financial sup- 
port. At present there are only fifty 
full-time Red Cross nutritionists in the 
country at salaries from $1800 up. 
Consult your local Red Cross for va- 
cancies. 


Nursery School Directors 
Are Searce 


The present demand for nursery 
school directors and assistant directors 
is great. With so many mothers work- 
ing, provision must be made for the 
care of pre-school children and small 
children after school. Salaries vary 
with the community, but usually com- 
pare with teachers’ salaries in the pub- 
lic schools. Between 1936 and 1942, 
the number of nursery schools in this 
country more than trebled. Continued 
growth is indicated. Write your state 
or local Department of Education for 
information about nursery school oppor- 
tunities. 


Civil Service Appointments 


Under the war service regulations, 
the Civil Service Commission has 
adopted wholesale short cuts in recruit- 
ing to establish a reservoir of quali- 
fied people. Training in home eco- 
nomics or home economics plus the 
physical or social sciences may lead to 
positions as dietitians, home economists, 
consultants in public assistance and 
technical analysts.’ All appointments to 
these positions are known as war ‘serv- 
ice appointments and unless otherwise 
limited terminate six months after the 
war. 

As a dietitian you are eligible for 
trainee positions at $1440, preparatory 
to an apprenticeship in a selected army 
hospital. If you are successful during 
this period, you may become a staff 
dietitian with the rank and salary of 
Second Lieutenant. An age limit of 
forty is set for such positions. 

If in addition to your college train- 
ing you have completed a year as hos- 
pital dietitian you may become a staff 
dietitian with the Public Health Service 


or the Veteran’s Administration, at a 
salary of $1800. Advancement to Head 
Dietitian carries with it a salary of 
from $2000 to $2600, and to Chief Die- 
titian a salary of from $2300 to $2900. 

During the spring of each year, a 
Junior Professional Assistant examina- 
tion is held. All types of home eco- 
nomics positions at the $2000 level are 
filled from the registers resulting from 
this examination. Appointees work in 
agencies engaged in research, such as 
Beltsville Research Center, and in those 
offering consultant services in food, nu- 
trition, equipment and other phases of 
home economics. 

With your home economics back- 
ground plus administrative responsi- 
bility and a mastery of the appropriate 
working tools, such as chemistry in the 
field of nutrition and statistics in family 
economics, you may become eligible for 
appointment as a Junior or Senior Spe- 
cialist at the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. The Bureau employs spe- 
cialists in foods and nutrition, housing 
and equipment, clothing and _ textiles, 
and family economics. 

Some newer openings under Civil 
Service include home economists in the 
Office of Price Administration in con- 
nection with the rationing program, 
with the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion which plans to use women as di- 
rectors of residence halls and with the 
Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 


Services. 


A few positions exist for experienced 
people with outstanding organization 
ability and state-wide contacts in their 
field. ‘These positions are usually con- 
sultant positions with a beginning salary 
of $3200. Such a person acts as the 
representative of a particular agency in 
a certain geographic region comprising 
from six to ten states. She interprets 
the policies of the Government and co- 
ordinates the work of the local agencies. 

If you are interested in one of the 
positions mentioned, file application with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission and 
not with the agency in which you are 
interested. Your qualifications will be 
considered and you will be placed where 
you fit best. Where no specific exami- 
nation has been announced on your 
school bulletin board or local post of- 
fice, you may file form 57 with the 
Commission. Obtain this form from 
any first or second class post office, the 
Regional office of the Commission or the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 201) 
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4; Building a 
ireplace Homemaking 7 


We Think It Can Be 


By Luella Williams 


Associate Professor of Home Economics Education 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 


OU know the old saying, “You 
Yi. make a horse drink if you 
salt him well first”, but did you ever 
apply that principle to a class of active 
junior high school boys full of energy, 
pep and—yes, mischief? Well the salt 
of interest works like a charm with 
them, particularly when it’s interest in 
tood. Boys like to build things. Boys 
like to cook over a campfire. So, we 
built a fireplace and learned to cook 
in the open. 

Of course our principal was cooper- 
ative and understanding or we could 
never have used the school time for 
hauling bricks from a building which 
had been demolished a few blocks away. 

Nor could we have built a fireplace 
on the school grounds. But that is 
what we did. 

There were times when the weather 
man was “agin us,” but, wonder of 
wonders, when the fireplace was finally 
built the chimney drew perfectly. 

Then the boy scouts in the group 
taught the others how to build a fire. 
The boys planned and experimented 
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with all kinds of open-fire meals. They 
did wonders with pigs - in - blankets, 
Piute toast and fresh vegetables. 

Where did the fresh vegetables come 
from? We raised them in a garden 
plot just across the street from the 
school. The boys were glad to work 
in the garden when it meant “getting 
out of school” to do it. And the home- 
making teacher put in a good many 
teaching licks at the same time so the 
boys didn’t even know they were hav- 
ing a class. 

Yes, building a fireplace is homemak 
ing. The boys learn to do by doing— 
and the teacher learns at the same 


time. The more “real” situations for 
learning we provide, the more we can 
accomplish—and this works for girls 


as well as boys. 


Direction for Outdoor Fireplace 


MATERIALS NEEDED—125 bricks; 1% 
yd. sand; 1 sack cement; 10 Ibs. lime. 


1. Mix 4 parts sand, 1 part cement and 


enough water to wet. Mix very 


lo 


we 
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Here are Glen Davidson, Kenneth 
Harper, Billy Williams, Wildon 
Tipps, Mary Ann Calvert, Eugene 
Albert and Jack Horton. They 
chose the spot, laid the foundation, 
placed the iron grate, built the 
chimney and then cooked such deli- 
‘acies as Piute toast and pigs 


thoroughly. Lay 3 or + inches thick 
for base 16” by 44”. 

Lay 7 bricks long and 2 bricks wide 
for the side arms. (See above) 

For mortar, mix + parts sand, 2 
parts cement, | part lime and water 
to mix. Put about “4%” thick on 
bricks before placing together. 
When 4 bricks high, place grill, then 
add 1 more layer of brick. 

Begin chimney as shown and_ build 
to 5 bricks in height. 


Finished fireplace in bottom picture. 
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You Are What ou A 


By Ruth B. Emhardt 


Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE Home Economics Depart- 

ment of Arsenal Technical 

High School, Indianapolis has 
just completed an all-school educational 
program for the Physical Fitness Di- 
vision of the Victory Corps. This pro- 
gram met with such enthusiasm and co- 
operation throughout the entire school 
and brought such favorable results that 
we want to tell others about it with 
the hope that they will decide to adapt 
it for use in their schools. 

When a meeting of the Physical Fit 
ness Committee was called to submit 
ideas for possible Victory Corps proj 
ects, the home economics representative 
stated that the school lunch was a prob- 
lem badly in need of correction. 

“What changes would you propose?” 
she was asked. 

“Oh, not much change in the lunch- 
room itself. I mean an educational 
change. Teaching the children to select 
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the correct food for health and to spend 
their money wisely. In fact, carry in- 
formation home to get their parents 
thinking about the selection of food 
too.” 

All agreed it was an excellent idea 
but reminded the speaker that it was a 
tremendous task in a school of 5,593 
pupils and asked who would carry it 
out. Knowing the ambition of the 
Home Economics Department to be of 
practical service to pupils at all times 
she offered their support. 

The next morning the representative 
called upon the head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, told her about the 
meeting and asked for help. The De- 


partment Head appointed her chairman 
of the project and asked her to be ready 
next day with plans to present at a 
meeting of the staff. The following day 
the staff met, discussed the general 
plans and outlined the program. 


THE ORGANIZATION 
Aim: 1. To present simplified, prac- 
tical facts to the pupils concerning the 
nutritional needs of the body and how 
to meet them. 

2. To help pupils make practical 
use of these facts in selecting a good 
school lunch. 

Time: 1. The remaining week and a 
half before Christmas vacation to 
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complete plans and get all necessary 
materials ready such as bulletins, pos- 
ters, placards, check cards, outdoor 
signs, headbands, printed folders, 
radio programs and booths. 

2. The following two weeks, after 
vacation, to actually present the pro- 
gram which completed it a week be- 
fore the close of the fall semester. 


COMMITTEES 


Three general committees were ap- 
pointed first, then sub-committees as- 
sisted by various classes: 

1. Publicity, Launching Drive and 
Tabulation 


The general committees were made 
up of people from the Home Economics 
Department but before we were finished 
planning and getting materials ready we 
had the cooperation of the Printing, 
Art, Physical Education, Public Ad- 
dress and Commercial Departments, the 
school office staff, the school paper and 
the lunchroom staff. By the time we 
completed our project all the Sponsor 
Room teachers, Freshman Conference 
teachers and Student Affairs represen- 
tatives and many classes were involved. 
Many teachers, on their own initiative, 


emphasized in their classes the use of, 


the Nutrition Yardstick and the Vic- 
tory Lunch. Pupil help was used in 
every way possible so as to make it 
their project. They helped create and 
plan each part and they were all on the 
educational receiving end of this pro- 
gram. 


Outdoor advertising featured the 
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THE PROGRAM 


TUESDAY (first week) 

1. An Advance Bulletin was sent 
to all the teachers presenting a sched- 
ule of the entire program. 

WEDNESDAY 
1. Placards were placed in every 
classroom during the first and second 
period bearing the question, 
“Have You Seen the Yardstick ?” 
THURSDAY 

1. A Radio Skit was broadcast to 
all classrooms the third period iden- 
tifying the Nutrition Yardstick and 
introducing the Victory Lunch. 

2. A Bulletin was given to each 
pupil during Roll Call followed by 
a general discussion and directions to 
take it home and talk it over with the 
family. This bulletin came out as an 
Extra, entitled 4// About Nutrition 
on the Home and School Front. It 
included a cartoon by the Commer- 
cial Art Class, Do You Measure 
Up?, some facts about the nutritional 
status of our country and suggestions 
for What You Can Do About It. 
The first sheet explained the daily 
food needs of the body. The second 
sheet presented the Victory Lunch 
which must include: 

MILK, /% pint to drink or in two 
foods 

A FRUIT or a VEGETABLE other than 
potatoes 

A HOT FOOD 

A SUBSTANTIAL FOOD 
It suggested milk dishes and substan 


ae 


tial dishes found on our lunchroom 
menus and gave six Victory Lunches 
ranging in cost from 12c to 27c that 


could be purchased at the lunchroom. 


Creamed Sausage 
Mashed Potatoes 
Apple Cobbler 
Milk 
(Cost 10c) 


Cream Corn Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread, Butter 
Pumpkin Pie 
Apple 
(Cost 12c) 


Bean Soup 
Cheese on Rye Sandwich 


Apple 
Milk and Cookie 
(Cost 15c) 


Baked Beans 
Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Tomato Salad 
Spice Cake 
Milk 


(Cost 20c) 


Mashed Potatoes 
Lettuce Sandwich 
Peach Salad 
Ice Cream 
Milk 
(Cost 22c) 
Roast Beef and Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Milk 
Orange 
(Cost 27c) 


“Study these and see how well you 


Victory Lunch Program and General Nutrition’s Army on the march 














can do. If you don’t select vicrory 
LUNCHES you will stage a BLACKOUT 
to your health and success. 
EAT IT ALL 
WASTE NOT 
WANT NOT” 





THIS VICTORY LUNCH 


includes 

MILK —one-half pint to drink 
or cooked in two foods 

A FRUIT or VEGETABLE 

other than potatoes 

A SUBSTANTIAL 

FOOD 
A HOT FOOD 
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3. The ARSENAL CANNON, our 
school paper, featured the Nutrition 
Yardstick and announced the Victory 
Lunch program. 

Besides giving us nearly the entire 
front and back pages they carried 
“Candy is Dessert,” “Tessie Takes a 
Tip and Follows the Yardstick,” and 
a sketch across the bottom of two 
pages “General Nutrition’s Army.” 

4. OUTDOOR ADVERTISING featuring 
the Nutrition Yardstick went up on 
Campus. 

FRIDAY 

1. Two films were shown at four 
different times during the day and va- 
rious classes taken to see them. 
These films were obtained through 
the National Dairy Council. 

MONDAY (and entire second week) 

1. The lunchroom was decorated 
with good nutrition posters. 

2. Nutrition Bulletin Booths were 
set up in both sections of the lunch- 
room decorated in red, white and blue 
with the slogan, YoU ARE WHAT YOU 


EAT, arched across the top. Good nu- 


trition material obtained trom com- 
mercial companies was given out 
here. 

3. Two Victory Lunch Trays 
were set up at the head of the five 
pupil lunch lines. Teachers’ lunches 
were also checked. 

4+. Three Packed Lunches were 
exhibited in a case in the lunchroom. 
Those bringing lunches from home 
were encouraged to study them. 

5. Lunches were checked. Two 
girls with red, white and blue head- 
bands were stationed at each cash 
register, one giving the Victory Card 
and the other Blackouts. We planned 
to check every third tray but our 
checkers were so well trained and the 
request was so great that they usually 
kept up with the cashiers. The Vic- 
tory Lunch cards were Red, White 
and Blue; the Blackouts, black and 


white. 


BLACK-OUT LUNCH 


SOMETHING IS MISSING! 


Is it MILK, one-half pint either to 
drink or cooked in two foods? 


Is ita FRUIT or a VEGETABLE 
other than potatoes? 


Is it a SUBSTANTIAL FOOD? 
Is ita HOT FOOD? 


Won't you choose a VICTORY 
LUNCH tomorrow? 


EAT TO WIN 








THURSDAY (second week) 

A Guest Luncheon for the City 
Home Economics Supervisor and the 
Nutrition Committee was given in 
the lunchroom. The Victory Lunch 
card was used as place cards and an 


issue of the Bulletin and Cannon was 
given each guest. 


FRIDAY (second week) 

A Radio Quiz was given over the 
public address system to the entire 
school during Roll Call which was 
extended ten minutes for this pur- 
pose. The Student Representative of 
each roll room was instructed in ad- 
vance to hand out slips of paper and 
received a tabulation sheet to record 
results. The test was given, graded 
and tabulated by directions over the 
radio. The tabulation sheets were 
turned in by the student representa- 
tives and the total results tabulated. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
RADIO QUIZ 


Good Morning, Victory Lunchers. 
That healthy looking individual who 
has just given you a slip of paper is 
your own §.A.O. representative who is 
working hand in hand with the Physi- 
cal Fitness Committee of the Tech 
High School Victory Corps. 

Unless you have been one of those 
puny absentees, you know lots about the 
Nutritional Yardstick and all for which 
it stands. At least you should know 
the seven answers required in today’s 
quiz. On this slip of paper be sure you 
have space for seven answers. 

Listen to the announcer’s question 
and briefly set down the answer in the 
correct place. 

Everybody ready? Let’s go! 

(Each question was repeated then 
stated again with the answer during 


grading.) 
Quiz QUESTIONS 


1. The poor nutrition of Americans 
is due chiefly to: a. food shortages; b. 
poor food selection; c. low salaries. 

2. How much milk should be in- 
cluded in every growing boys and girl’s 
diet daily? 


3. How many vegetables besides po- 
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tatoes should be included daily in our 
diet ? 

4+. At least how many servings of 
fruit should be included daily? 

5. The following lunch is a Black- 
out. What is needed to make it a Vic- 
tory Lunch? 

lrankfurter sandwich 
Mashed potatoes and gravy 
Milk 

6. Is the following a Victory Lunch 

or a Blackout Lunch? 
Cream of ‘Tomato Soup 
Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Apple Salad 
Custard Pie 

7. This is not a quiz question but 
we would like a sincere answer of yes 
or no, 

Have you improved your diet at 
home or school in any way? 

RESULTS 
Rapio Quiz 

1. 71 per cent of the pupils knew 
that the poor nutrition of Americans is 
due chiefly to poor food selections. 

2. 68 per cent knew that growing 
boys and girls should have one quart 
of milk daily. 

3. 69 per cent knew that at least 
two vegetables besides potatoes should 
be included in the daily diet. 

4. 41 per cent knew that at least two 
fruits should be included daily. 

5. 67 per cent knew that a fruit or 
vegetable was needed to make a menu 
of a frankfurter sandwich, mashed po- 
tatoes and gravy, and milk a Victory 
Lunch. 

6. 49 per cent knew the following 
was a Victory Lunch—cream of to- 
mato soup, peanut butter sandwich, 
apple salad, custard pie. 

7. Over 57 per cent of the pupils 
said that they had improved their diets 
at home or school because of the drive. 

The radio quiz was given not only 


for statistical results but also as an- 
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Lunches were checked every day during the second week of our 


drive for better nutrition. Two girls with red, white and blue head- 


bands were stationed at each cash register, giving out a Victory or 


Blackout card similar to those shown on the opposite page 


other opportunity to emphasize the im 
portant facts. 
LUNCHROOM ReEpoRT 

Three Victory cards to one Black- 
out were distributed to pupils buying 
lunches. Victory Lunches increased and 
Blackouts decreased as the week pro 
gressed, showing that pupils did learn 
about the better selection of school 
lunches. Statistics showed that boys re 
ceived as many Victory and Blackout 
cards as did the girls. 

There was a marked increase in the 
use of milk. Fruit and vegetable or 
ders also increased. 

The principal and teachers from many 
departments commented on the enthusi- 
asm and success of our project. This 
success was due to several outstanding 
factors. First, the program was based 
on sound modern teaching technique. 
Second, it was completely planned and 
ready before its presentation so as to 
run at a smooth continuous tempo. 
Third, it was carried fast enough to 
require all those working on it to go 


at top speed thus keeping interest alive. 


(general Nutrition’s Army 


Fourth, the Home Economics Depart 
ment launched this project but enlisted 
the help of the entire school which made 


for unity of purpose. 
FOLLOW UP 


Since our drive last semester 600 
freshmen have entered our school. We 
mimeographed more copies of the Extra 
and ordered some more of the printed 
material. ‘hese are being handed out 
and discussed in freshman conference. 

Right after the initial Nutrition 
Drive, a pupil ordered five hot dog 
sandwiches and nothing else. As she 
got to the end of the steam table one 
of the serving girls said, “That is 
hardly a Victory Lunch.” The pupil 
replied, “Oh, that’s all over. ‘That only 
lasted a week.” So now we are staging 
a Surprise Lunch Checking one day a 
week to dispel any such illusion. In 
addition the CANNON is continuing ar- 
ticles on nutrition from time to time. 
Thus we hope to make this project a 
permanent part oft the school education 


program, 
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HE present demand for food for 

ourselves and” our allies has _re- 
duced the stocks on hand and limited 
the available supply of most foods. 
Probably the greatest shortage is in 
edible oils and fats, among them but- 
ter. The demand for export butter for 
our allies increases. 1942 production 
was approximately 5% below 1941. 

Margarine, a wholesome food, 
though generally considered a “butter 
substitute,” might have mitigated the 
“spread” shortage were it not for the 
shackles that limit its manufacture and 
distribution. Also margarine might be 
a less expensive food, produced in 
greater volume and used by many more 
families were it not for the political 
strength of the dairy farmer and the 
dairy interests. Margarine sales in 
1942 were slightly below 1941. 

‘There is now hope that some of the 
restrictions which have kept margarine 
a stepchild will be softened if not with- 
drawn. One Federal restriction has 
been removed already. Another may be 
before long. State restrictions — more 
drastic than Federal — will only be 
moderated or removed after a death 
struggle between state lawmakers and 
dairy interests. 

A green light for margarine was 
given recently by the Federal Security 
Administration when it promulgated a 
standard for margarine thus lifting a 
half-century-old stigma of “Imitation 
Butter” or “Butter Substitute”. Of 
course the legality of the promulgation 
of a standard was contested, but the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals denied 
the petition. 

The Court's decision held that the or 
der establishing a standard for mar- 
garine does not conflict with the statu- 
tory provision prohibiting addition of 
substances to make a food appear bet- 
ter than it is, nor with the statutory 
provision requiring that imitations be 
labeled as such, 

The next step lawmakers may face 
is the removal of the restrictions pro- 
hibiting the coloring of margarine, if 
indicated on the label, except when a 
prohibitive tax is paid. Dairy interests 
are at present greatly worried for fear 
such changes will be made. 

The last step is to remove the I ed- 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, 


eral and State taxes on the manufac- 
ture and distribution of margarine. 
Such legislative changes are already 
contemplated in some states. Only re- 
cently the 10- cents -a-pound tax on 
margarine sold in Oklahoma has been 
lifted. However, wholesalers still may 
add 3 cents a pound markup to net 
cost; retailers, 4 cents a pound markup. 

There is no doubt that margarine 
could be made to look more appetizing 
and therefore appear more palatable 
through the addition of color (just as 
most butter is colored). Federal laws 
governing the manufacture and distri- 
bution of margarine now permit yellow 
margarine if a tax of 10 cents per 
pound is paid by the manufacturer. 
But sucn a high tax forces the retal 
price too high to permit consumer pur- 
chases. Also, many states prohibit the 
sale of yellow margarine. 

The price of white margarine is far 
more than it would be were it not for 
the many Federal and State license 
fees and excess taxes levied against the 
product. The following table gives an 
idea of how much of the purchase price 
is paid for margarine in the state of 
Wisconsin and how much for tax and 
license fees. 

UNCOLORED MARGARINE TAx, 
LICENSE FEES AND Bonp Costs 


Manufacturer’s license ....... $600.00 
Bond (Minimum)! ......... $5000.00 
Wholesaler’s license .........$200.00 
Retailer's: 1icense® 64d incase << e $6.00 


Federal Tax (Mfrs) 14 of 1 cent/Ib. 


STATE (WISCONSIN )? 

‘TAX AND LICENSE FEES 
Manufacturer’s License Fee. .$1000.00 
Wholesaler’s License Fee ....$500.00 
Retailer’s License Fee ........ $25.00 
State Margarine Tax. .15 cents per lb. 

How much of the cost of margarine 
'The bond is based on the pounds produced 
the previous year 


* Wisconsin has the highest tax and_ license 
tee rites ot any state. 


is tax in a state with drastic margarine 
restrictions is difficult to realize. If an 
imaginary manufacturer’s cost of 10 
cents per pound is assumed, margarine 
in Wisconsin would have to sell for 
somewhere between 43 and 47 cents 
per pound to be profitable to manufac- 
turers and distributors. Using the 
same basis of calculation for costs and 
profits the same margarine could be 
sold for 17 to 19 cents per pound were 
all taxes, license fees, etc. removed. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states that an examination of its 
records of violations of the Federal 
Food and Drug Act (1906) indicates 
that, though early margarine legisla- 
tion may have been enacted as a pro- 
tective measure against fraud, the ob- 
vious objective of recent legislation es- 
tablishing high margarine sales taxes 
and license fees is not protection from 
fraud. According to the Department, 
“the practice of passing off margarine 
as butter has practically disappeared in 
recent years”. Discriminatory state 
laws against margarine are trade bar- 
riers erected to protect the dairy farm- 
er who now cannot produce enough 
dairy products to meet demands. Of 
course many consumers have long paid 
for this trade barrier protection. 
And many low income families have 
been denied a nourishing food. 

The increasing wartime demand for 
edible fats of the nature of butter and 
the need for protecting the price struc- 
ture of foods against inflationary rises, 
may force lawmakers to weigh the con- 
sumer’s interests against the dairy in- 
terests as they would not in normal 
times. Certainly there are more votes 
among consumers. 

Margarine at lowered cost may be 
the result, with the way paved by the 
establishment of a standard by Federal 
Security Administration and the ‘“jus- 
tification” the growing shortage of 


butter. 
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your refrigerator was crowded in normal times, chances 
do as you cooperate 


es, Less frequent deliver. 


make soup, bake beans and prepare 


to buy in cans! 


Here are some timely do's 
you “stretch” your refrigerator a size larger! 





Foods that must be refrigerated 


All dairy products. Store all except ice 
shelves. Ste 





storing food 
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| FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERATORS ————— 
When you need refriger- 
ator help.call an approved ) 
1 Fri ec Service De 
} listed under this heading 
| in your classified tcle 
phone directory 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 
“FOR SERVICE CALL 


s 
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in'eer Production 


i i is message will appear during 

sly and to the point, this message w! ing 
Lemme ste in Life, Woman's Home Companion, Ladies 
foes Journal, McCall's, Good Housekeeping, Better 


Homes and Gardens, American Home, True Story and Farm 


Journal and Farmer's Wife. 


For Excellence 


* 


m War Production 
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When in doubt, store in the 


Get a Free copy of WARTIME SUGGEST 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


booklet Look for his store su 
n 


"Game FRIGIDAIRE Divisic 


Peacetime build: rs of Home App 


Do remove food fror 


Refrigerator bags take less 





Foods that can be refrigerated 
7] 


space is ovoileble) 





\\Wetaetiits 


Suggestions 


ite) help you get the 
most out of yout 


Refrigerator 








FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
Dayton, Ohio 









W. believe that you and your 
homemakers will welcome this 
new Frigidaire advertisement 
for its valuable wartime help on 
an important food and refriger- 
ation problem. 





Free material for you 
Reprints of this message will be 
sent to you upon request. We 
also offer you, free of charge, 
copies of our new 36-page WAR- 
TIME SUGGESTIONS booklet 
which is literally packed with 
practical and useful ideas like 
those given in our national 
advertisements. 

WARTIME SUGGESTIONS has 
enjoyed an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. In only two months time 
over 250,000 copies have been 
requested by leading home 
economists, club presidents and 
others for distribution to classes 
and study groups. The total 
number needed to meet requests 
from the public and dealers al- 
ready exceeds 3 million. We 
again invite you to make fullest 
use of this free material. Just tell 
us how many copies you need. 





Free! 


Mail coupon in Service 


Section for free 


WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 


Booklet and reprints of 


the above advertisement 
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ABELS and tags have taken on a 
L new meaning today. Price ceil- 
ings, blends and combinations of nat- 
ural and man-made textile fibers in 
fabrics, limitations in supplies of all 
merchandise, increasing self-service de 
partments and radical changes in pur 
chasing power make the use and knowl- 
edge of labeling a requisite of wise buy- 
ing. 

In some of the newer commodities 
available to the public, labeling is the 
only means of identifying the merchan- 
dise. For example, there is no quick 
sure way to identify Aralac. Simple 
burning tests for flame or odor, as ap 
plied to some other fibers, can not be 
used successfully here. High powered 
microscopic and laboratory stain tests 
are required to establish the presence of 
Aralac which can then be relayed on 
labels to consumers. About 50% of the 
garments made of Aralac are now be 
ing identified by means of labels. More 
of this type of labeling is being encour 
aged and is taking place. 

At a time when necessity dictates fluc 
tuations in quality and creates trends to 
ward lowered quality standards in some 
articles, the labeling programs of repu 
table manufacturers should have con 
tinued attention and recognition. More 
and more, as labels assume the status of 
insurance on merchandise values, their 
study is an essential part of clothing and 


textile classes. 


Shoe Exchanges 


Since the shoe rationing order, shoe 
swapping has been sweeping the coun 
try. The idea has been the outgrowth 
of the task of shodding growing children 
under wartime shoe rationing. Shoe ex 
changes, where partially worn, tight or 
outgrown sizes may be exchanged for a 
better fit, have been found to be a prac 
tical means of coping with the problem 
of obtaining needed shoes. Similar in 
plan and operation to the “swap your 
clothes” clubs reported on this page in 
the February issue, the effort is timels 


and in line with conservation drives. 


Rayon in Millinery 


Rayon is rapidly assuming importance 
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By Rajean M. Codish, 


in the millinery field. Yes, we mean 
millinery not military. Vhe war uses 
and hosiery needs for this vital fiber 
have been receiving so much attention 
that the many other roles it plays are 
apt to be overlooked. Rayon straws 
were introduced by manufacturers of 
both men’s and women’s hats to replace 
supplies of the imported types now cut 
off by the war. Last year rayon straws 
began to appear in popular priced hats 
where formerly Oriental straws and 
braids from Japan and Italy had been 
used. This year even the high priced 
field has adopted rayon straws, with the 
result that more novelty braids and a 
wider variety of textures are being de- 


veloped. 


Cotton Week May 17-22 


According to a recent announcement 
trom the Cotton Textile Institute the 
annual nation-wide observance of Cot- 
ton Week is scheduled for a six-day 
period from May 17th to 22nd. Cot- 
ton's Contribution to the War is the 
theme that will be brought to the pub- 
lic, through retail displays and exhibits. 
‘The numerous services cotton performs 
on every front, the conservation quali- 
ties in durability and launderability, the 
hygiene merits, the most effective iron- 
ing methods and the ways of getting ex- 
tra use from cotton fabrics will all be 


touched upon. 


The Hosiery Situation 


The present hosiery situation can best 
be described in one word — confused. 
This is the result of a recent O.P.A. or- 
der which sets ceiling prices on women’s 
full fashioned and seamless full length 
hosiery. The order in its present form 
has not been found to be entirely satis 
factory. While some changes have 
been made and even more are taking 
place as we go to press, much uncer- 
tainty as to how to proceed exists in 
both the manufacturing and retail 


fields. ‘This price ceiling order on ho 
siery differs from those placed on other 
commodities in that it combines stand- 
ards with price ceilings. As a result, 
rayon hosiery has been standardized 
into a few styles of serviceable con- 
structions. While the minimum speci- 
fications may produce a serviceable 
stocking, the results in appearance may 
not be pleasing to all women. The spe- 
cification as they now stand tend to 
curb the initiative of manufacturers 
and lend little encouragement to cre- 
ating good looking as well as service- 
able hose. Certain limitations discour- 
age the construction of hosiery that 
would combine improved appearance 
and service and instead encourage the 
manufacture of the heavier more staple 
variety of hose. After July 15th all 
stockings will be sold as Grades A and 
B. Those stocking constructions which 
do not meet every one of the require 
ments for Grade A, no matter how su- 
perior the different construction might 


be, will be classed as Grade B. 


A New Tough Fabric 


Searching about these days for items 
of special interest to instructors, one 
occasionally runs into some real drama. 
For instance, did you know that to 
meet the need of an extremely tough 
uniform fabric, manufacturers created 
one of the finest cotton trousering ma- 
terials ever produced ? 

The new fabric is known as a five- 
harness sateen because of the mechani 
cal arrangement of the looms on which 
it is woven. Made of long staple cot- 
ton in a sateen weave, it has been found 
to have extraordinary high tearing 
strength, superior wearing qualities and 
excellent wind-resisting characteristics. 
In addition, it is treated with a water 
repellent chemical so that it will not 
absorb moisture. This extra measure 
of protection is vital to mountain and 


cold weather troops now wearing it. 
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Here’s 
nutrition news 
about a 


WHOLE GRAIN 
BREAD 














Ry-Krisp is a natural whole grain bread— Sree / New Helpful Textbook 
j : 


probably the only out-and-out whole grain and Classroom Material 
bread available nationally. Not one bit of WHOLE GRAINS: Brand new 20-page illustrated book 


on grain products and their value in nutrition. Complete 


refined flour in it. Just flaked whole rye, food nutrients chart, discussion material, timely recipes. 
. FOR STUDENTS: 6-page folder. Quick story of grain 
water and salt—baked by a special process padi, ahiianaditliie, eotlens. 


into crisp, tempting wafers. Serves as FOR HOMEMAKERS: Folder for distribution in adult 


nutrition classes. Emphasis on National Nutrition Pro- 
bread, crackers or toast. gram. Recipes. Charts. 





Good Source of Protective Nutrients r=----- MAIL COUPON TODAY! ==<=-<<: 
4 





' 

a P : . + 
: : . . Ralston Research Laboratories, Ralston Purina Company 
Ry-Krisp furnishes 7 I. U. thiamin per 6.5 5 «= :99 Ciseiabeued Gansee, $0. Louis, Me. : 
f e d 8 Please send, no cost or obligation, new book on whole grain q 
gram water, 18 a goo source of phos- . products; also copies of folders for distribution to students in i 
: ’ nutrition classes. : 
phorus, copper, manganese, iron. Pro- ' 1 
Name ; 
. . . . ° ' 

vides bulk to aid elimination. : : 
i Address a 
H ’ 
| City State ; 
' ' 
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The Editor's 
Victory Garden 


A GARDEN GROWS ON ONE. At first there’s a 
certain diffiidence, like that felt when meeting a pros- 
pective friend. ‘Then, as one becomes more familiar with the 
land, the smell of freshly turned earth, the feel of living 
soil, a bond of affection grows and one’s time is no longer 
one’s own. 

During the past month I have learned many things—that 
garden plans made on paper are not meant to be followed, 
that in most cases a ten cent packet of seeds is enough for 
three gardens the size of mine, that you can’t hurry a garden, 
that you don’t spade a 50’x40’ plot in a week end or even a 
week. It takes time to cultivate the soil, to work it thor- 
oughly eight to ten inches deep, to break up the lumps that 
waste plant energy when the roots have to detour around 
them. 

You do a garden piecemeal—so many feet of soil prepared 
and then plant potatoes and peas, another patch worked and 
then plant onion sets, another section made ready and then it 
rains so you wait for a bright day and loosen the soil again 
before planting spinach and carrots and early beets. 

I started my garden in flats: two kinds of tomatoes, John 
Baer and Marglobe; two types of lettuce, Mignonette and 
Boston Head; cauliflower; green pepper; cabbage; broccoli 
and cucumber; used one-half inch leaf mold (the heart of 
the soil), three inches of good earth and one-half inch sand 
(to prevent the spread of disease) for all except the cu- 
cumber seeds. These were planted in old strawberry boxes 
one knuckle deep in 3 inches of fine soil over % in. of mulch. 
They will not need transplanting. When it’s time to plant 
them in the garden, I'll cut out the bottom of the box, set 
the rest in the soil and lift the box frame out over the heads 
of the plants. The tomatoes are already transplanted into 
prepared manure cups which are set directly into the soil and 
provide fertilizer as they decompose. 

I’m inter-cropping—early June peas between the rows of 
Irish Cobbler potatoes; Jersey cabbage and onion sets be- 
tween rows of late Green Mountain potatoes. I’m conserv- 
ing fertilizer, too, using it only alongside a row of seeds, 
not scattering it. And I’m careful not to let it touch the 


seeds for fear of “burning” them. 
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Top—xX marks the editor’s Victory Garden—one of 
many on the famous estate at Trvington-on- 
Hudson, New York, once the home of the son of 
Alexander Hamilton and now owned by Columbia 
University 

Center—In the classroom, Professor Hugh Find- 
lay of the University Extension sows the first Vic- 
tory Garden seed—love of the soil 

Bottom—This is the sunny green house where the 
flats are prepared and the tiny plants kept until 
the ground outside is ready for them 


All last week it was too cold to work in the garden but 
now the crocuses are out, and a few white violets. My onion 
sets show bright green tips and the lettuce is ready for trans- 
planting out-of-doors. Why am I wasting time here? 
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TRETS am 
canned vegetables .... * a 


ge 2 MAIN DISHES FROM A 
LE CAN OF LIBBY’S CORN! f \ ] 





ow that we're H \ N Cr i; | 


\% on CORN PUDDING 
a No. 2 can Libby’s Cream Style Corn (approx. 1 cup) 
j x. 1 cup 






















Y% cup milk 
42 p milk Its 
4 tsp. salt : tsp. sugar 
% tsp. pepper yin dry bread crumbs ) 
< eggs § 
' 
i 


Combine first si 
ine first six i : 
ny erga ee. Beat the eggs well : 
Bake in a Mt coer : qt. casserole; place in pron 
erately hot oven (375 a water batl 
utes or unti yal oven (3 75° F.) f x 1. 
i -) for i . 
la knife inserted comes vb ft toy 3 
. (Serves 6) 


CORN CUTLETS 


%{ cup thick whi 
white y 

“4 tsp. salt — “4 tsp. paprika 
Ys tsp. pepper S hard-cooked eggs 
(finely chopped) 


1 T 
VY a No. 2 can Libby’ 
; uibby’s : . 
—. ingredients “nea et Corn (approx. 1 cup} 
ivide into 6 ec der given. Chill 
ué ' nul t » 

ai te hosed jual parts and shape into cutl horoughly. 
depo; ead crumbs (14 cup). Br » cutlets or patties. 
rippings or other fat erie rown in small amount of 

or pimi , Py etl once. Serve wi 
pimiento sauce if desired. (Serve a with cheese 

fam 3 6 


a won 
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MORE HOME ECONOMICS MAGIC 
These 2 dishes from a 
can of Libby’s Peas 


MEATLESS MAIN DISH 

VY cup rice 34 cup grated sharp 
1 cup water cheese 

1 cup mi Y% tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. salt 1 egg, beaten 

1% cups seasoned medium white sauce 
Y% a INO. 2 can Libby’s Peas (approx. 1 cup) 
To uncooked rice add water, milk, and 
salt. Cook in double boiler for an hour. 


Add cheese, peppe™> and egg. Place in 6 
small greased custard cups. B 

water bath in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
until firm, about % hour. Combine 
drained peas with white sauce and serve 
over rice molds. (Serves 6) 


SUNDAY SUPPER SPECIAL 
% a No. 9 can Libby's Peas (approx. 1 cup) 
3 hard-cooked eggs 6 slices toast 
11% cups seasonec 6 slices bacon 
medium white sauce 
Add drained peas and quartered eggs to 
»} 


white sauce. Pour over toast spread 
Cut bacon 


with butter or margarine. 
slices in half crosswise; cook until crisp. 
Place 2 pieces bacon in crisscross fashion | 


over each serving. (Serves 6) 


Pe eee en 


ake in a 


Libby, MfNeill & Libby 


LIBBY P. 
son spine A GREATER VARIETY OF FOODS UNDER 
L THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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OT LONG AGO tthe most 

strenuous problem faced by 

many a girl during the summer 
months was how to get her bathing suit 
dry before the next swim. A wet suit 
was so uncomfortable. 

The war has changed our scale of 
values. This summer, high school and 
college girls will not be content to loll 
around on the beaches. Instead, they 
will be bending every effort to do their 


olooking Mend to Sete 


share toward winning the war. For 
most of them the summer ahead prom- 
ises to be busy, useful and satisfying. 
How will you spend your vacation? 
Better consider the matter carefully. 
So many workers are needed in so 
many different kinds of work that it is 
a temptation to take the first offer of 
a job. Don’t do it! In these urgent 
times it is essential that you accept only 
employment which you are capable of 
doing well and which is not too much 
for your strength. Leave the jobs which 
require long training to those who will 
have a longer period to work. Let older 
and sturdier people assume the heavier 
tasks. Then, in the fall, you should be 
in good condition to continue the edu- 
cation you need so much to do a good 


job later on. 


Service Begins at Home 

Maybe home is the best place for you. 
The family Victory Garden must be 
weeded, watered and cultivated if there 
is to be a harvest. The family’s cloth- 
ing needs constant attention to get the 
greatest value from each and every gar- 
ment. That takes time, effort and in- 
genuity. Your mother needs a rest 
from meal planning and food prepara- 
tion. Rationing demands far more care- 
ful marketing, you know. And there 
will be more food preservation to do 
this year. 


Volunteers Needed 

Most community organizations and 
neighborhood projects need more volun- 
tary assistance. Have you been asked 
to till the school’s Victory Garden or 
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tu preserve tood tor next winter’s school 
lunches? Or perhaps you'd prefer to 
work with your home economics teach- 
er in maintaining an information and 
demonstration center during the sum- 
mer. During the school year, you’ve 
been too rushed to give much time. But 
this summer you can help sell war bonds 
and stamps, fold bandages for Red 
Cross and work in the USO. Just look 
around. There’s a place for you. 


—For STUDENTS 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


Help Wanted 

Your choice of paid summer work is 
almost limitless. Have you seen the 
restaurant signs, “Be good to our help. 
Customers are easier to get than wait- 
resses”? They mean it, too. Restaurant 
owners are frantic because of the labor 
situation. Drug, grocery and depart- 
ment stores also report a serious short- 
age of employees. 

Gas stations are now employing fem- 
inine attendants. Telegraph “boys” are 
often girls and many companies are hir- 
ing girl messengers. 

All kinds of paid service for homes 
is in great demand. The salaries are 
better than formerly and more privi- 
leges are offered. Good experience, too! 


Child Welfare 

Among the openings for younger 
working girls is a most important oc- 
cupation—-looking after small children 
in their own home while the mother is 
at work. This is a special field for girls 
of junior high school age. So get all 
the child care information possible in 
your home economics classes before 
school closes. 


Girls in War Plants 

If you are 16 or over, you may work 
in a war plant. These jobs pay higher 
wages than you may be able to earn 


elsewhere. However, the hours are long 
and you must work regularly. If you 
have not been able to attend school 
every day because of ill health, a fac- 
tory is no place for you. Absence there 
is a serious hindrance to the war effort. 
No matter what job you have during 
the summer be very sure that the dol- 
lars you earn do not induce you to put 
off returning to school in the fall. 
Uncle Sam needs educated nieces! 
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Lorraine Lobel, a student at the Trap- 
hagen School of Fashion in New York 
City, designed this simple cotton grad- 
uation dress worn by Ellen Freemantle 
of Bayside, Long Island. The material 
is Permanent Heberlein Finish in a 
blue and white lace pattern. Narrow 
rayon velvet ribbon holds in place the 
dainty neck and wrist ruffles 
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Women in War 
preter lingerie 
In 










Tine and energy are acknowledged 
today to be essential war materials. 
Busy American women working to 
win the war select their personal 

wardrobes for practicality, simplicity 
and timesaving in upkeep. Lingerie 
in Celanese Jersey, fine warp- 
knit fabric, is preferred 


because it... 


wears amazingly well—can take the 
stress and strain of wartime living. 


@ % 
* satisfies the feminine need for beauty, 
a yet is inherently practical. 


* is easy to care for—washes and irons 


- at economical “low level” tempera- 
tures... dries quickly. 
Wal | * is guaranteed non-run. 
* holds its shape. 


* comes in lovely colors and Celanese 


rayon fabrig | == 


Celanese Corporation 
of America 


180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON. 
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A Check List of Basic Texts 
Offering the Latest and Best in 
Fundamentals of Homemaking 


LET’S STUDY FOODS 
Harris and Henderson. $1.68 


For introductory work in foods, em- 
phasizing that good nutrition makes 
strong Americans. 


FOODS 
Harris and Henderson. $1.76 


Nutritive, economic, and social val- 
ues for advanced high school classes. 


CLOTHES WITH 

CHARACTER 
Craig and Rush. $1.40 
A sensible text on essentials of buy- 
ing, wearing, repairing, and caring 
for clothes and textiles. A “Charm 
Chart” free with text; separately, 
12 cents. 


THE NEW HOME 
ECONOMICS OMNIBUS 
Harris and Huston. $1.76 


Up-to-the-minute, comprehensive 
and interesting for composite courses. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE 
New Edition, Matthews. $1.76 


Units on housing and construction, 
and on every room inside the house, 
with much information to promote 


good management and conservation. 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 














McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Food Chemistry and Cookery 

By E. Halliday & I. Noble 

The University of Chicago Press 

Price $3.00 Pp. 346 

Fifteen years ago teachers of home 
economics in secondary schools were 
given the little book, Hows and Whys 
of Cooking, from the University of 
Chicago Home Economics Series. Its 
simple presentation of then known 
scientific facts about cooking made it 
popular for many years. Now from 
the same University comes another book 
written by the same women which will 
be equally helpful to teachers of col- 
lege courses in chemistry and experi- 
mental cookery. It is based on the 
work initiated by Katherine Blunt, 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 

In the introduction is outlined the 
whys and wiierefore of the experiments 
as a whole. At the beginning of each 
experiment, or group of experiments, 
the significance of the test is stated 
and a list of special apparatus, food 
materials, chemicals and solutions re- 
quired. For these experiments both 
chemistry and food laboratories were 
used. 

Not all teachers will have such com- 
plete facilities for the work as are in- 
dicated here but the experiments are 
classified according to the type of labo- 
ratory required and to the experiments 
that may be done in each. 

In addition to above mentioned aids 
the directions are complete and easily 
followed. All of which makes this 
manual a great help to the teacher. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. GRAVES 


Young Food 
By Helen Train Hilles 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 253 


Imagination, that talent too rarely 
employed when planning food for the 
young, has been richly used in this book 
which is overflowing with suggestions 
for helping to make food appealing to 
children. 

Although the aim is primarily to help 
mothers of young children answer that 
appallingly persistent question: “What 
shall I give the children to eat today ?,” 
those who have only adults to consider 
in their meal planning will find many a 
helpful idea. 


In one sense the book is a unique 
contribution to home economics liter- 
ature in that while it is based upon 
good nutritional and psychological prin- 
ciples, it is written by a mother and 
therefore emphasizes the practical con- 
siderations of the one who is responsible 
for a continuous round of three meals 
a day for both adults and children. 

Some help is given on_ occasional 
feeding problems, though more atten- 
tion is placed upon preventing them 
through wise handling. 

Especially helpful are the chapters, 
“Out of Order” which discusses the 
feeding of the convalescent child, and 
“Please Come to My Party” which con- 
siders the pros and cons of children’s 
parties and what to do when one de- 
cides to have one. 

While the author has written from a 
background of the sophisticated city 
home, mothers in all types of social 
settings will doubtless find helpful sug- 
gestions in these pages. 

—Reviewed by BLANCHE H. RAFFERTY. 


New Government Pamphlets 

on Wartime Programs for Children 
* All-Day School Programs for Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers. Washing- 
ton, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 12 pp. (Leaflet No. 2.) 5 cents. 

Answers to the following questions 
are given: What is the all-day school 
program? What does the all-day school 
program do for children? How can a 
community interested in such a_pro- 
gram get one started? What kinds of 
activities should be included in the pro- 
gram? What space and housing facili- 


ties are needed ? 


* Nursery Schools Vital to America’s 
War Effort. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. 12 pp. 
(Leaflet No. 3.) 5 cents. 

Questions pertaining to nursery 
schools are answered, such as: What is 
a nursery school? What does the nurs- 
ery school do for children? What does 
the nursery school do for parents who 
work outside the home? Does the nurs- 
ery school need professionally trained 
teachers? How can volunteer helpers 
be used in the nursery school? What 
are the minimum essentials for equip- 
ment? 
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The Bottleneck 
in Informative Labelling 
(Continued from page 177) 





Besides these points there is the little- 
recognized fact that no one can tell how 
a fabric will wear by looking at it or 
feeling it. This includes professionals 
in the fabric field, buyers, sales clerks 
and customers, too. 

In rayon, as in all fabrics, perform- 
ance qualities are hidden. But because 
rayon is a man-made fiber that can be 
varied widely according to use, it can 
be made to look like and feel like many 
long familiar fabrics made of natural 
fibers—which fact has caused much con- 
fusion with customers both in choosing 
the right fabric for the right purpose 
and in taking care of it successfully. 

Thus in rayon fabrics in particular, 
informative labels based on laboratory 
tests are needed. 

After a fabric is woven it is then 
dyed and finished. Shrinking and 
stretching, color fastness or the lack of 
it, whether it should be washed or dry 
cleaned—all are affected by these two 
processes. 

It can be readily understood that 
wide variations of this nature in fabrics 
give ground for customer demands for 
labels based on facts. This demand has 
been steadily growing. The war has ac- 
celerated it. Notable consumer accept- 
ance of higher-priced goods and the de- 
creasing pulling power of inferior goods 
sold on price are changing merchandis- 
ing and promotional emphasis. 

The sound and effective use of labels 
that give factual information on mer- 
chandise and its care is an important 
factor in new selling techniques. 

The question therefore is—can re- 
tailers afford to stand pat on their pre- 
vious policy of eliminating labels? 





* Mending Men’s Suits, Department 
of Agriculture Publication No. 42, by 
Scott and Hagood of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, is a 20-page illus- 
trated pamphlet on ways to strengthen 
for longer wear, to repair, to alter and 
to care for men’s suits and overcoats. 


Price 10c. 


* Shoes For All, article in March | 
1943 CONSUMERS’ GUIDE, gives practi- | 


cal, well-illustrated suggestions for get- 
ting the most wear out of shoes. 
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139 TESTED RECIPES 


Including All Possible Alternates 
for the Needed Ingredients 


This timely material is, 
without doubt, the most 
helpful and useful that has 
ever been prepared by the 
Pet Milk Experimental 
Kitchens. Both the menus 
and the recipes are very 
flexible. The market lists 
for the four weeks indicate 
the number of points, both 
in blue and red stamps, re- 
quired for all the rationed 
foods used in the meals. 
Only those foods, which 
are most likely to be found 
in the grocery stores and 
were lowest in cost and in 


points on April Ist, are 
called for in the recipes. 
While the recipes are de- 
signed to make the most 
of the many outstanding 
qualities of Irradiated Pet 
Milk, alternates for it are 
also included. By using 
Irradiated Pet Milk, how- 
ever, the food will be 
more wholesome and con- 
siderable money can be 
saved because Pet Milk is 
more than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk and costs 
less generally than ordi- 
nary milk. 
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Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
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Helpful in Wartime Courses 
Designed to Bring Information, 
Color, Vitality to Any Program 


THE HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES 


Eight Fascinating Booklets on Eight 
Prime Topics, Written by Experts, 
Edited by HELEN JUDY BOND 
Each, 44 cents 


LIVING WITH THE FAMILY 
by Hazel Huston Price 
CAREERS IN HOME 

ECONOMICS 


by Florence LaGanke Harris 


GOOD GROOMING 
by Elizabeth Hawes 


HOME NURSING 
by Dorothy Deming 


THE STORY OF TEXTILES 
by Mary Evans 


THE MEANING OF 
NUTRITION 


by Harriet Stone 


CHILD CARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
by Marie O’Donahoe 


A GUIDE TO CONSUMER 
BUYING 
by Hazel Craig 


“They are wonderful! The separate 
booklets, attractively illustrated and 
with challenging subject matter, will 
undoubtedly be judged most favor- 
ably by our high school girls.”— 
Gertrude Kellmann, DeKalb,  IIl., 
High School. 

“They are beautifully gotten up and 
full of good teaching material. I have 
been carrying them around as I visit 
schools and find universal approval.” 
—Dorothy Shank, California Regional 
Supervisor. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers 


34 Beacon Street Boston 








CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T. Craig 

Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two 
parts—Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition— 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields—A Sum- 
mary of Opportunities—chart form—with 1943 
addenda. 

Ideal for high school and college student who 
wants a home economics career. 


Price 25 cents a copy 


Ten Copies or More 20 Cents Each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Recent Experiences 
in Teaching 
Family Relationships 
(Continued from page 173) 





boys in the family and therefore feel a 
lack of importance in the family group. 

9. Too little recreation in suburban and 
rural areas now that the automobile 


cannot be driven for pleasure and young - 


people cannot meet in town. 

If these are typical problems of typi- 
cal high school students, they bear an- 
alyzing. It is interesting that the first 
five are concerned with fears of what 
may happen or decisions regarding fu- 
ture actions. For such problems a 
course in family relationships may give 
understanding and knowledge which 
should result in a feeling of increased 
security and of adequacy in coping with 
situations, particularly when some ac- 
tion is possible for the boy or girl. 

Problems six, seven and eight, are 
very disturbing to young people. They 
sorely need an opportunity to talk it 
out with an understanding older person. 
In this way they can formulate stand- 
ards and ideals which will enable them 
to think through the situations as they 
apply to them personally and to make 
decisions which will satisfy them and 
help them to carry on in the year ahead. 

If we use such a list of pupils’ prob- 
lems in determining what subject mat- 
ter a unit in family relationships should 
contain, it is probable that the unit 
could be broken down into such topics 
as these: 

1. In what ways can we make the best 
of separation from members of our fami- 
lies so that we shall not need to worry 
about them or they about us? 

2. What might we do to further fami- 
ly unity under present war conditions 
which tend to keep us apart even though 
we are all living together? 

3. What can we learn in our home 
economics classes to help us to meet the 
rising costs of living, to shop intelligent- 
ly under present difficulties and to un- 
derstand how to make the most of the 
rationed goods we can buy? 

4. Is it really true that our families 
feel that the boys are more important 
just because they are in the armed 
services or will soon be there? 

5. In what ways can we contribute 
something worthwhile as the daughter in 
the family so that our parents will be 
proud of us? 

6. What can we do as a member of 
the family group to make it easier for 
those who may have to leave to enter 
the armed forces? 

7. If the mcther of the family is work- 


ing on a aetense job, what added home 
jobs may fall to the high school daughter ? 
How can she best meet these responsibili- 
ties and yet carry on school activities? 

8. What are the factors predicting suc- 
cess in marriage between young men and 
women who are considering earlier mar- 


riage because of war conditicns? 

9. What are the advantages or dis- 
advantages of remaining in high school 
to complete the usual course before go- 
ing into industry even though higher 
wages may be obtained by leaving school 
now? 

10. How can high school boys and girls 
have fun that their parents will approve 
now that it is not possible to go into 
town or use the automobile as formerly? 

With a list of these topics in the 
pupil’s own language before her, the 
teacher can formulate definite questions 
on which the pupils may work during 
the unit. In this way the students will 
feel that they have had a share in 
planning the unit and that they will 
have a chance to discuss their greatest 
needs. 

In order to find out what main topics 
were being included in units and courses 
on family relationships, a group of 
twenty-three home economics teachers 
from various parts of the United States 
were asked to send an outline of the 
courses or units they had taught this 
year. The participating teachers were: 
1. Edna Abenbrink, Edwardsville H. S., 

Ill. 

. Ruth C. Andrews, Fort Collins, Col. 

. Louis Barrington, Aledo, IIl. 

. Christine Beasley, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

. Adelene B. Berger, U. S. Indian 

School, Santa Fe, New Mex. 

. Hazel Buck, Cherryvale, Kansas. 

. Morrell L. Crawford, Canon City 

High School, Canon City, Col. 

8. Pearl Crawford, Professor of Home 
Economics, Northeastern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Okla. 

9. Edrie E. Cross, Sparks, Nevada. 

10. Genevieve Crouse, Stewardson Com- 
munity High School, Stewardson, III. 

11. Hilma B. Davis, Chase County Com- 
munity H. S., Cottonwood Falls, Kan. 

12. Lenouliah Gandy, District Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, Langston, 
Oklahoma. 

13. Margaret Graner, Miami, Arizona. 

14. Alice Griesse, Wausau Junior High 

School, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

5. Mildred Hall, Shelby County High 

School, Columbian, Alabama. 

16. Edna Hightower, Vernon, Texas. 

17. Bobbie McClanahan, Elvins, Missouri. 

18. Ruth Marcum, Woodward City 
Schools, Woodward, Oklahoma. 

19. Eleanor Martin, Canon City, Col. 

20. Dorothy Morse, ELA Township High 
School, Lake Zurich, III. 

21. Madge Robertson, Worland, Wyo. 

22. Jewell Watson, Gillespie, Il. 

23. Eva L. Young, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Their reports show that family re- 
lationships subject matter is usually 
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taught as a unit of work or part of a | 
year course which in turn may be a | 
part of a two, three or four year home- | 
making program. From four to six | 
weeks seems to be generally accepted 
as a suitable length of time to devote 


the special problems of the group. 

An analysis of topics included in fam- 
ily relationships units by these twenty- 
three teachers showed that the follow- | 
ing topics, in order of frequency, were | 
given emphasis the greatest number of 
times: Uses of family income, what to | 
do on dates, causes and remedies of 
petty quarrels, engagements, marriage, 
the home and contributions to its suc- 
cess, parental responsibilities, boy and | 
girl relationships, personality develop- 
ment. Other topics covered were: Es- 
sentials of a well kept home, use of | 
leisure time, entertaining in the home, 
caring for young children, the home 
and the community, improving oneself, | 
family morale in wartime, family fun, 
divorce. 

Some teachers feel that family rela- 
tionships can be taught as a part of 
other units in the home economics pro- 
gram. Miss Eleanor Burke, teacher of | 
home economics in Norwich Free Acad- | 
emy at Norwich, Connecticut, lists 
“learning about our own relationships | 
with other people” as one of the main | 
goals for the eleven-week unit in child 
care offered to ninth grade girls. 

A teacher in the vocational home eco- | 
nomics department in Miuilton, Dela- 
ware, Mrs. Marcia L. Winn, reports 
that family relationship problems are | 
encountered increasingly in the teach- 
ing of most home economics units. 
Girls feel that they should help in the 
war effort, while they are still in school. 
Mothers are busier, and sometimes em- 
ployed away from home. Girls must 
adjust not only to doing more for them- 
selves but to carrying more responsibili- 
ties for the care of others in the family 
and getting along well with them. | 
Units in preparation of family meals 
may well be extended to include family 
relationship problems as they arise. 

Mrs. Winn reports that many of her 
former students have married men who 
have gone into service and instead of 
having their own homes as they had 
planned, they had to “move in with his 
folks” or stay on at home. High school 
seniors are facing the possibility of such 
adjustments if they marry, and they 
need help in thinking through what their 
possibilities are for happiness. Ques- 
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A New 
Responsibility for 
Home Economics Teachers 





Now that meats and fats are being 
rationed, you have a new responsibil- 
ity to your Food Classes. A respon- 
sibility to help these youthful “house- 
wives” select such foods for their fam- 
ilies wisely—from appetite, nutritional 
and monetary considerations—and to 
help them budget to best advantage 


their red ration points. 


Your knowledge of the important 
Pee, 
place fats occupy in meeting dietary 


needs can guide students in the selection and usage of fats. You can help them 
determine how best to divide their ration points between meats and fats. You 
can explain the role of fats in giving meals the variety that makes them tempt- 
ing as well as nutritious, in providing cooking economy. 


Here are some hints on buying rationed fats which may be helpful in your 


classroom instruction: 


Buy Only 2 Fats 


Save butter for table-use; use point- 
thrifty Crisco for all baking and fry- 
ing. With all-purpose Crisco, no other 
fat is needed in the kitchen. Crisco 
gives you lighter cakes, pie crust 
famous for flakiness, delicious and 
nourishing fried foods, sauces, gravies, 
casseroles and light, tender hot 
breads. 


Get Maximum Fat Value 
for Red Stamps 


Point-thrifty Crisco is a “best buy” 
today. Every pound of Crisco is 100% 
fat! 


Keep Fat in the Diet for 
Maximum Energy 


Fats are the richest source of energy. 
Many housewives will be tempted to 
buy as much lean meat as possible un- 
der point rationing. For maximum 
energy in the diet—and for economy 
—these meats should be enriched by 
cooking them with fats such as Crisco 
which require fewer points than meat 
itself but which will maintain in the 
diet essential energy elements. 


Use Fats to Make Rationed 
Meats Go Farther 


Fats can do a lot to stretch small por- 
tions of meat into more generous good 
eating, satisfying servings. For ex- 
ample, Crisco makes a delicious crust 
for meat pies, toothsome biscuits to 
serve with creamed meats, satisfying 
sauces for casserole dishes, rich 
gravies. Excellent, too, for frying 
vegetables to supplement smaller meat 
portions. 


Don't Overlook Digestibility! 


Digestibility is extra important now 
that wartimes are making many 
changes in cooking practice. For in- 
stance, more fried foods are being 
prepared these busy days. Use Crisco 
for frying. Crisco is easy to digest— 
doctors tell you that. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department, Ivorydale, Ohio 
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| A New Health Program 
| BABY CARE 
| for HEALTH and COMFORT 


This educational program pre- 
sents specific facts and photo- 
graphic illustrations on baby care 
in pamphlets, large wall charts 
and consumer folders prepared in 
co-operation with the makers of 
Johnson & Johnson Baby Prod- 
ucts, Vanta Baby Garments and 
Esmond Blankets. 


Free to teachers, leaders of stu- 
dent clubs, 4H Clubs, adult 
groups in home nursing or hy- 
giene, also classes in baby clinics 
and health centers. Student fold- 
ers free for distribution. 


Write for your free set to 


Bureau of Educational Services 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE BYRON G. MOON CO., INC. 
401 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 














BOOKLET 


Tells how to get children to eat 
Helpful hints and 
menus; tested milk-rich recipes. 
Write for “Growing Up With Milk” 
—to Carnation Company, Dept. 707, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


‘Free 48-PAGE 


more milk. 
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tions on this topic also arise in the home 
planning and furnishing units. 

No area in home economics teaching 
offers more variety in teaching proced- 
ure than that of family relationships. 

The same group of twenty - three 
teachers who reported on the topics 
covered in units they have taught on 
family relationships, listed twenty-seven 
methods and combinations of methods 
used in their teaching of this particu- 
lar unit or course. These techniques, 
arranged in the order of frequency of 
use, are as follow: Open forum or dis- 
cussion of topics, panel discussion, sym- 
posium, dramatization of family prob- 
lems, home projects, debates, lectures, 
reports by the students, question box, 
cartoons and quotations, films and radio, 
case studies, discussion by successful 
homemakers and others, problems, 
group work by committees of five or six 
students and reports on topics, exchange 
lists with boys’ class or club, actual en- 
tertainments as parties and dinners, 
stories and poetry related to home life 
read and analyzed, family visits, ques- 
tionnaires to discover important facts 
and needs, field trips to study equip- 
ment and supplies, observation of chil- 
dren in kindergarten, interviews, scrap 
books, plays, supervised study, labora- 
tories, book reviews. 

This wide variety of methods used 
in teaching family relationships shows 
that this course can be intensely inter- 
esting it the students are given an op- 
portunity for mental and physical action. 
Notice that most of the methods imply 
that the students are doing the work. 

There is always the possibility that 
the teacher will carry on discussions 
without giving the students opportunity 
to investigate what others think about 
the problems or without giving the stu- 
dents time to think things through for 
themselves. In such a case the students 
will not carry the discussion any further 
than their own immediate experiences 
and the discussion becomes either a 
guessing contest with students trying to 
give the answers they feel the teacher 
wants, or an experience meeting which 
leads nowhere. Learning must be 
progressive and based on facts and the 
thinking of others if the students are to 
get full value from the unit. 

The use of a good text plus a varied 
supplementary reading list gives the 
students an opportunity to find the fact- 
ual material which will guide them in 
their thinking. 

The study of Family Relationships, 
based on the students’ own problems, 
with satisfactory solutions reached by 


means of a variety of teaching tech- 
niques which give maximum opportunity 
for student participation and study and 
under the guidance of an understanding 
teacher, is one part of the home eco- 
nomics course that high school girls and 
boys need more than ever in wartime. 
Its value to these young people in giv- 
ing them assurance in the face of ad- 
justments which seem to overshadow 
much of what once gave them security 
cannot be measured. 





Teaching Family Living 


(Continued from page 172) 





What do I really know about house- 
keeping? homemaking? family relation- 
ships? the rearing of children? How 
can we live? Can I carry my share 
and a little more under present circum- 
stances? 

All young women who marry should 
be encouraged to continue their prepa- 
ration for marriage and homemaking 
while the young men are away. This 
should be true even for those who go 
to work, and most of them should. This 
means offering schooling on a part-time 
or evening school basis and stripping 
instruction of all its nonessentials. 
Many parents still want to coddle their 
daughters after marriage, especially if 
the men are in service. In many in- 
stances the young women should go 
with their This decision, 
however, should be only if it will make 
life easier and happier for the men. 


husbands. 


Young unwilling to live in 
crowded quarters, to do without physi- 
cal comforts or to be lonesome should 
stay at home. War is the first job of 
these men now, and young women 
should be taught to see this. 

The coddling of women, in some in- 
stances, will be done by their husbands 


if the Often 
young husbands think they haven’t been 


women 


women will let them. 


fair to the women in marrying them, 
or they want to think of their wives as 
being protected or waiting at home 
until they return. It is as important 
that the women at home grow in their 
ability to meet situations as it is that 
the men win their laurels on the battle- 
field. Only then will the women be 
ready to carry their share in home and 
community life when the men return. 
Each young woman should be guided 
in seeking to make a contribution to the 
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present war effort and to developing a 
better society. 

Instruction for these young a 
will be most effective if it stems from 
the problems which they and_ their 
friends are facing and if it is presented 
in such a way that they try out at once 
outside the school the solutions which 
seem most sound to them. Cases for 
study are all around. In addition there 
is much in the way of fiction and seri- 
ous articles which may be used to 
supplement first hand material. 


Children and the War 

The study of the care and rearing of 
children has long been a part of home 
economics. This should continue with, 
in many instances, a more realistic ap- 
proach to the care that is possible under 
present conditions and to those things 
which are essentials in contrast to the 
nonessentials, no matter how nice. 

Adjustments such as these in our 
teaching are not enough, however, in 
wartime. It is imperative today that 
children understand—at their maturity 
level—the situation which society faces, 
and that they see where they fit into 
the scheme of things. They should also 
be helped to take their share of respon- 


sibility. Every effort should be made | 


to guide the experiences of children so 
that they come through the war normal 
in their physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual development, that they 
understand the ideals and attitudes 
which make for an effective democracy, 
and that they are able to live at their 
level in the ways of democracy. Atten- 


tion should also be focused on their | 








growing up without hatred of people as | 


people regardless of how much they 
may hate the ideals and actions of spe- 
cial individuals. 

Home economics faces four respon- 
sibilities at the high school level in r- 
gard to the care and rearing of chil- 


dren. The first is to teach what is good | 


rearing of children at any time; the 
second, to teach the hazards of war for 
children and how these can best be met; 
the third, to prepare young women to 
help in meeting the problems of child 


care and development in their own | 


homes and the community; and the 
fourth, to help young women who are 
married or about to marry to arrive at 





a decision in regard to their own hav- 
ing of children, to be ready to assume | 
intelligently and with comparative ease | 
the responsibilities of rearing their own | 
families, to know what they know and 
what further preparation they need and 
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That’s for sparkle and cheer 


CUR! 


soft and cool as a new mown lawn 


in trimming clothes. Green, 








copen blue, clear as a day at sea. . . shades 
of sepia, warm and rich . . . flame, old 
rose, cherry. 


the COLOR is WRIGHT! 


DESIGN: 


mousse- is 





That’s for versatility... 
picot edge, dainty as 
a cobweb on a morning meadow... 
line, fresh as the first anemone . . . peasant 


trim, gay as a dance on the village green. 





the DESIGN is WRIGHT! 


(YLE. That’s for personality... 


delicate and slender for the 


patterns 


lovely blouse . . . fluted and smooth for the 


tailored dress . . . trim and alert for dickeys 
under the business suit. Up-to-the-minute 


fashion . . . crisp and new. 


the STYLE is WRIGHT! 





Appealing and attractive, Wright’s Bias Tapes and 
Trimmings fill a definite need in sewing and dress- 
making classes. Their wide variety stimulates origi 
nality and ingenuity, adding color and interest to the 
simplest project. They are easy to use and readily 
available, costing very little. We will be glad to send 
copies of our comprehensive project booklet ‘‘How to 


Trim It’ on request. 


Wm. E. WRIGHT & Sons Co., West Warren, Mass. 
Rut fli 
Fold Tape k - Ruttling , a? 
Wich Rok ae Bi [> 
Novelty Tr Quilt we ; 
Seam Ot Cig Rae GS *§ 
Fused v' and Every Day 


WRIGHT 
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how to go about getting it. 

The program outlined here for edu- 
cation for family living is broader in 
scope and more meaningful than much 
that we have taught under that name. 
It calls for the cooperative work of all 
the school, the homes and the com- 
munity. The home economics teacher, 
however, is the logical person to offer 
leadership in developing such a pro- 
gram. She will show her sincerity as 
she first changes her own teaching. 





ESSENTIAL 
for Saving 


FOOD VALUES 


COOK POTATOES, tomatoes, vegetables, fruits 
with peelings—then mash or sieve thru Food 
Mill. MASHES RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, squash. 
No lumps! 


APPLES for SAUCE—Jjust quarter apples, no 
coring, no peeling. Needs less sugar. 25% 
more yield. 

PUREES—Corn, peas, spinach, tomatoes, all vege- 
tables for soups. 

SIEVES prunes, apricots and all fruits for pies, 
puddings and frozen desserts. 

STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables 
and fruits quicker, cheaper, Saves more vita- 
mins and minerals. 

FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Spe- 
cial price to home economists for demonstration, 
1 only, 65c postpaid. 

FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring 
cup, 50c. Special price, 1 only, 25¢ postpaid. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 









112 2nd St. N.E., 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DC Send .... recipe circulars | 
for classroom use. } 
I enclose 65c, Foley Food | 
—, * 25e Foley Flour Zuo oh WOR op | 
I enclose 1) 9c both Food © Guaranteed b | 
Mill end Sifter. | 
(Your order sent postpaid) | 
BAMO cocccccccccccccccccccccccecccccesccccccsoes | 
IEE | 5. 6006.00 00050050500 000'5 000 00s 0n05s 60020005 
RED dcavoccccvevesescsessses NG Gabeekis beuncone | 
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Consumer-Retailer 
Cooperation 


(Continued from page 176) 





convenience. 
The Council in 


subject recommended to consumers that 


its leaflet on this 


they observe the following rules in do- 
ing their long-distance shopping: 


1. Read advertisements carefully. Take 
into consideration all the information 
given before placing your order. 

. Be specific when ordering. Tell the 
color, size, style, price, etc., of the 


nN 


article you want and whether the pui- 

chase is to be sent as a charge or 

C.O.D. 

3. Remember in ordering for childien 
that age does not determine size. Chil- 
dren of the same age vary greatly in 
size yet children’s clothing sizes are 
by age groups. 

4+. Give body measurements (height, hip, 
chest and waist) in your order when- 
ever you are uncertain as to sizes 
needed by children. Body measure- 
ments should also be given in order- 
ing men’s or women’s apparel when 
you are not certain as to the exact 
size taken. 

5. Anticipate future needs and include 
as much as possible in each order so 
that you can cut down on the fre- 
quency of your orders. You can thus 
save on shipping charges or require 
the store to make fewer delivery trips. 

6. Keep a record of pertinent informa- 
tion, such as brand name, size and 
color, about a satisfactory purchase so 
that if you wish to re-order by mail 
or telephone you can give an accurate 
description. 

7. Allow sufficient time for your order to 
be filled before making inquiries, etc., 
ete., etc. 

This series of leaflets has been en- 
thusiastically received by consumers and 
retailers alike. The Council has been 
particularly gratified at the use made 
of the leaflets by educators, especially 
home economists who have found in 
them practical current 
everyday consumer problems and have 


material on 


consequently used them widely in their 
The Council believes that this 
pupils is 


classes. 
audience of teachers and 
among the most important it can reach, 
both exert a 


marked influence on the buying habits 


because the students 


in their own homes and because these 
students are tomorrow’s consumers. 


Teachers not acquainted with the leaflets and 
other educational material distributed by the 
Council may obtain sample copies free upon 
request by writing to the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1943 Summer Session 
June 21 - August 20 


Three - Six - Nine Weeks’ 
Courses 
Graduate and Undergraduate 


Courses adapted to the prob- 
lems and requirements of the 
times: Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Dietetics, General 
Home Economics, Related Art, 
Consumer Education, Indus- 
trial Arts, Trade & Industrial 
Education, Radio & Aeronau- 
tics, “Educational Work- 
shops,” Liberal Arts, Refresher 
Units. 


College work immediately 
available for high _ school 


graduates. Special conferences 
conducted by state and na- 
tional leaders. Timely demon- 
strations in use of teaching fa- 
cilities and materials. Modern 
laboratories, planning rooms, 
and demonstration shops avail- 


able. 


Summer Session Bulletin 
Sent on Request 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 














OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Summer Quarter—June 14-August 27 


First Session June 14-July 20: Second 
Session July 21-August 27 


Full quarter’s work. Courses may be taken either 
first or second half. Beginning upper division and 
graduate courses. Adaptation of subject matter 
to wartime needs. 


Household Administration and Child Development: 
Problems of the consumer-buyer, family relation- 
ships, and a special program for the training of 
nursery school teachers. 


Foods and Nutrition: A curriculum workshop in 
foods and nutrition (organized with the Home 
Economics Education Department), food dem- 
onstrations under the rationing program. 


Home Economics Education: Organization and 
administration, problems in curriculum construc- 


tion, and supervision of home projects. 
Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts: Advanced 
clothing, house furnishing, advanced textiles, and 


children’s clothing. 

Home Economics Extension: Extension methods 
For summer bulletins address 
Director of Summer Session 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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New Horizons 
in Home Economics 


(Continued from page 180) 





Homemakers Have New 
Responsibilities 

The importance of home economics 
training for homemaking has been dis- 
cussed in a previous article.* This year 
fewer girls will settle down to the old 
conception of homemaking. Young 
brides will either take a full-time job 
or keep house and devote part of their 
time to paid or volunteer services. If 
you belong to this group, or if you have 
time on your hands, here are some 
fields in which to serve. 

THE OFFice OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. 
The Civilian Defense Corps of the 
OCD is using women as drivers, mes- 
sengers, air raid wardens, in emergency 
feeding and housing services. As the 
draft accelerates, more women will be 
needed as fire watchers, auxiliary fire- 
men and auxiliary police. 

Nurses’ aides are needed urgently. 
To qualify as a nurse’s aide you must 
complete 80 hours special Red Cross 
training. After training you are pledged 
to complete 20 hours of first aid and 
150 hours volunteer service. 

The Citizens Service Corps of OCD 
needs volunteers for the following serv- 
ices: salvage, war stamp and bond sales, 
family security, child care, health and 
hospital, nutrition, consumer programs, 
housing programs, recreation and youth 
group services, school and education 
programs, library services and service 
as neighborhood block leaders. To 
qualify for these services you must com- 
plete: (a.) a prescribed training course, 
{b.) a prescribed apprenticeship, (c.) 
50 hours of volunteer work for which 
no specific training course is required. 
The Neighborhood Block Program is 
being given special consideration. Un- 
der this system a community is organ- 
ized for action in civilian war services 
—salvage, car sharing, nutrition, stamp 
and bond buying, Victory Gardens, etc. 

Rep Cross. Already there are over 
3,000,000 women volunteers with the 
Red Cross performing duties in the fol- 
lowing corps: Production (surgical 
dressings, sewing and knitting), Can- 
teen (emergency feeding), Motor 
(drivers on assignment, first aid map 
reading and motor mechanics), Volun- 
teer Nurses’ Aides, Hospital and 
Recreation—Gray Ladies (services for 





* Practical Home Economics, Feb., 1941. 
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patients in military and civil hospitals) 
and Staff Assistance. 

USO. Volunteer Services of the 
USO comprise the YMCA, YWCA, 
National Catholic Community Services, 
Salvation Army, Jewish Welfare Board 
and National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion. You may be called upon to en- 
tertain soldiers and sailors in camps, 
plan small or large parties, take service- 
men sightseeing, organize athletic 
classes for women war workers and 
give welfare services to families. 


AWVS. The American Women’s 


This Better Way to 


Protect Linoleum 


Voluntary Services recruits women to 
serve in motor corps, land armies and 
various civilian protection fields. 

Other organizations in which volun- 
teer services are needed include Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, British War 
Relief, Bundles for Britain, United 
China Relief, Greek War Relief and 
Russian Reliet. 


More Opportunities 


In addition to the opportunities in 
home economics listed above, colleges 


have reported recent graduates engaged 





Keeps Kitchens More Sanitary 





LD-FASHIONED scrubbing makes lino- 
leum wear out much more quickly than 
it should. To preserve the surface, manufac- 


turers urge the use of a polish like Johnson's 
Self-Polishing Glo-Coat. Regular use of Glo- 
Coat increases the life span of linoleum 6 to 
10 times. And it’s much more sanitary because 
dust and germs do not readily adhere to Glo- 
Coated linoleum. Spilled things —even dust- - 
catching grease—wipe up quickly. Glo-Coat is easy 
to apply. Just spread over the floor with long- 
handled applier or soft cloth. In 20 minutes it will 
dry to a high polish that perks up even faded 
colors. No rubbing is necessary. And Glo-Coat 


will not chip or crack. 





—)- 

















NEW SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE— 
“Beauty For Keeps.”’ A 29- 
minute picture which drama- 
tizes protective housekeeping 
in an entertaining story. 
Available in 16 millimeter. 
Write us about a free show- 
ing of it in your school. 











See Coupon on Page 2 


S.C. Johnson 


& Son, Inc. 
Dept. PH53 « Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers of Johnson's Wax { Paste, 
Liquid and Cream} and Johnson's 
Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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A Practical Contribution to the 
War Effort on the Home Front 





HOME HEALTH 
AND NURSING 


By 
ALMA LONG 


Research Director 


Home Economics Education for Indiana 


Purdue University 


pb primarily for use as a 
textbook in home economic 
courses on the senior-high-school lev- 
el, this study of the home care of 
the sick deals with those problems 
which are representative of common 
experiences, stresses fundamental 
principles, and covers a wide variety 
of topics to meet the interests of in- 
dividuals whose needs and abilities 


differ. 


The book opens with a discussion of 
the background of the individual’s 
health status, then presents standards 
for good health and measures for 
judging health conditions. It then 
considers the body and its mainte- 
nance; explains how, in diagnosis 
and treatment, the tools and knowl- 
edge of the modern scientist can be 
supplemented by the intelligent ob- 
servation and assistance of the in- 
formed layman; and then goes into 
the matter of home nursing of the 
sick, describing the first steps to 
take in typical cases of common ail- 
ments, simple nursing techniques, 
and typical diet problems and how 
to deal with them. The book con- 
cludes with a challenging discussion 
of the ways in which to maintain 
good health. 


The book is richly illustrated, is 
well supplied with suggestions for 
meaningful activities, and includes 
a useful bibliography, a_ glossary, 
and an index. 


8 vo. 95 Illus. 360 pp. 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York City 




















FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
Prepared by HAZEL T, CRAIG 

Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth 
q graduate student, University 





w 
of Maryland. 


Originally appearing in the February issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics, these charts, covering all 
the commonly used vegetables and fruits, have 
been reproduced for classroom and student use. 
They show food values, selection, quantity to buy, 
best season, cooking time and how to prepare to 
retain food value. 


Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10¢ each. 


25 or more 7%e each, Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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in the following work: Red Cross 
recreational work, electrical testing, 
textile inspecting, physical science aid, 
dietitian in Army Officer Club, junior 
economist with OPA, assistants and 
officers in Army Quartermaster work, 
assistant in textiles and research in 
rayon and nylon for wartime products, 
home economist with Farm Security, 
designer of clothes, drattsman with a 
household equipment company. 

Learn all you can about the field 
holding your greatest interest. If pos- 
sible, contact someone who knows an 
influential person in the vocation you 
want to enter. Write for application 
forms for several positions that appeal 
to you. Be neat, accurate, concise and 
thorough in filling out these forms. And 
if you receive further correspondence, 
be prompt to answer it. 

Good luck and happy landing on the 
right field. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Books AND BOOKLETS: 

Advertising Careers for Women — 
Blanche Clair & Dorothy Dignam 
Business Opportunities for the Home 
Economist — Chase Going Wood- 

house 
Calling All Women—Keith Ayling 
Careers for the Home Economist — 
Frances Maule 
Girl with a Pay Check—Frances Maule 


How to Do Publicity — Raymond C. 
Mayer 

Needed—Women in Aviation—Dickey 
Meyer 


She’s Off to Work—Alsop and McBride 

Women For Defense — Margaret Cul- 
kin Banning 

Airline Hostess (booklet) — No. 2202, 
U. S. Office of Education 

Careers in Home Economics (booklet) 
—Florence LaGanke Harris 

Dietetics as a Profession (booklet)— 
American Dietetic Association 

The First Year (booklet)—a Study of 
Women’s Participation in Federal 
Defense Activities 

The Girl’s Place in Life (booklet) — 
edited by Frank Faust 

War Jobs for Women (booklet) — 
Office of War Information, Maga- 
zine Section, Washington, D. C. 

Your Questions As to Women in War 
Industries (booklet) — No. 194, The 
Women’s Bureau 


PLEASE NOTE: 

Unfortunately lack of space in this issue 
prevents inclusion of a long list of good 
magazine article references on opportuni- 
ties for careers in home economics. This 
list will be included, however, in our re- 
print of Creative Careers in Home Eco- 
nomics now on the press. Copies of this 
reprint will sell for 25c a single copy— 
the same as the first edition which is now 
out of print.-—-Editor 





Flower Arrangement 
(Continued from page 175) 





those which were used originally by 
the people of the period. Modern 
rooms require bold blooms often bor- 
dering on the exotic with emphasis on 
the beauty found in color, form and 
texture. 

Flowers show off best against a plain 
background in dark places where their 
color is needed or where the light is 
particularly good. The best source of 
light is indirect or from the side, never 
from behind. Artificial light affects 
color, so brighter and more luminous 
flowers and containers should be se- 
lected for evening decoration. 

Shades and tints of one kind of flower 
constitute a far simpler problem in 
flower arrangement than does a mixed 
bouquet. The placing of colors in small 
spots produces a feeling of unrest. 
Grouping them in the general shape of 
the letter S is advocated for pleasing 
results. 

Dining table flower arrangements 
should be low so as not to obstruct the 
normal flow of conversation at the 
table. The colors selected for flowers 
and container should harmonize with 
the linen, dishes and room decoration. 

The mantel is often a pleasing place 
for a bouquet as it is usually the center 
of interest in a much-used room. The 
dressing table or writing desk calls for 
a miniature grouping or a bud vase. A 
trailing type of bouquet or vine is often 
good on a book case or upright piano. 
Flowers for the porch or terrace should 
be arranged low in containers of coarse 
pottery, wood or wickerwork which can 
withstand wind and weather. Coarse 
flowers such as cattails, zinnias and 
marigolds are appropriate for this use. 

If you are frankly an amateur but 
desire to improve your technique, try 
to copy the many beautiful arrange- 
ments pictured in the magazines and 
flower booklets. Practice will help you 
more than any amount of study, so 
grow a variety of flowers and don’t be 
afraid to try new ideas in their arrange- 


ment. 
Goop REFERENCES 


Burroughs, Laura Lee: Coca-Cola series 
on flower arrangements, Coca Cola 
Company, Dept. HF., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Carson, Alice Morgan: Booklets—‘‘Ar- 
ranging Flowers in the Home”, “Flowers 
in Vases.” Lapirs’ HoME JoURNAL. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-eight years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the 
Service. This Service is provided through the 
cooperation of several of the leading manufac- 


turers in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20c to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1943-44 school address if 


you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 
receive enrollment card for year 1943-44, 


ROMER wate sia eieaceitie sles oe lalers SEAMS aisidiacas coe 


Please Write Plainly 
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A BASIC 
BISCUIT MIX 


Here’s a dry biscuit mixture that you 
can make in a jiffy in your own kitch- 
en, store in your refrigerator and use, 
as needed for your favorite biscuit- 
base recipes, shortcakes, cobblers, etc. 


THE BASIC MIXTURE 


6 cups all-purpose flour 
11/4 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
114 teaspoons salt 
3/4, cup shortening 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 
times with salt and Baking Soda. 
2. Cut shortening into dry ingredients 
until it is as fine as coarse corn meal. 
3. Store in tightly covered container 
in refrigerator. This mixture may be 
kept on hand for many weeks and 
used as needed. 


How to Use In SODA BISCUITS 


1. Add enough sour milk or butter 
milk (about 34 cup) to 214 cups of 
your basic mixture, to make a soft 
dough. 2. Turn onto lightly floured 
board. Knead slightly. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick and cut with biscuit cutter. Prick 
with fork. 3. Place biscuits on un- 
greased baking sheet. Bake. 


Amount: 12-2 inch biscuits. Tempera- 
ture: 475°. Time: 12 to 15 minutes. 
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USE BASIC 
BISCUIT MIX 












Send for fre } 
e recipe b 
and set of bird lg 


natural colors 







CHURCH 2 DWIGHT CO., Ine 
10 Cedar Street, New York 
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——News Notes— 


will be summer sessions this 
year as All 
will be geared to meet special local or 
national wartime needs. Many will be 
in the form of workshops giving super- 
in participation in com- 


There 
always—but not as usual. 


vised practice 
munity organization, guidance programs 
for youth and consultation techniques. 

The University of Kentucky is offer- 
ing methods of 
teaching food preservation, 
May 24 through June 5 and the other 
from June 7 through June 19. 


two workshops on 


one from 





To Serve 
Nutritious Meals 
in Quantity 
You Need as Never Before 


INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 
Standardized Large Quantities 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


and 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Price $4.00 


These two books give you reliable 
information on preparing and serv- 
ing nutritious food in quantity to 
the satisfaction of the consumer and 
profitable to you. 


They will help you avoid waste and 
mistakes in ordering. Prepared by 
an experienced cafeteria manager, 
they have stood the test of success- 
ful operation. 


They are valuable for the food pur- 
chaser, the dietitian, the food direc- 
tor and cook in hospital, college, 
boarding school, school cafeteria 
and industrial cafeteria, Extensively 
used by cooks in the United States 
Army. 


5% Discount 
When Cash Accompanies Order 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 














For announcements of other summer 
courses see pages 194 and 200. 


Summer Conferences On 
Child Care and Development 
In line with the national effort to re- 
duce civilian travel, the Seventeenth 
Iowa Conference on Child Develop- 
Parent Education will be 
conducted by radio on June 15th. 
Radio Stations WSUI and WOT will 
carry the program. The theme of this 
year’s conference be ‘““Today’s 
Children Tomorrow.” And, in order 
that the public may participate in the 
Conference, groups will be organized 
under capable leaders in various parts 
of the state to discuss this topic at the 
close of the afternoon broadcast. 

Problems relating to the care of 
children in industrial areas where large 
numbers of women are employed in de- 
fense work will be discussed at the 
University of Chicago in a six-day sum- 
mer Conference on Planning for Day 
Care of Children in Wartime. Appli- 
cation for membership in the Confer- 
ence scheduled for July 5-10 should be 
made in advance to Dr. Helen Koch, 
Department of Home Economics at the 
University, or to the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or of Social 
Service Administration. 


ment and 


will 


Recent Appointments 
and Resignations 

¢ Helen S. Mitchell to the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation in 
the State Department, headed by for- 
mer New York State governor, Her- 
bert H. Lehman. Dr. Mitchell will be 
in charge of Nutrition and New Foods 
section. 

¢ Florence Hall to head the women’s 
land army activities in the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and State Agricultural Colleges. 
Miss Hall has been extension field 
agent for the twelve northeastern states 
since 1928. She has worked 
fully with farm organizations, women’s 
clubs and consumer groups as well as 


success- 


with extension groups. 

¢ Inez Wallace as State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education in Georgia 
following the resignation of Miss Eliz- 
abeth Mayes, an educational advisor to 


| FASHION DIGEST, 
Sponsoring 





PracticAL Home Economics since 
1935. Miss Mayes plans graduate 
study at the University of Chicago. 


National Conference on 
Family Relations 

The National Conference on Family 
Relations will be held May 21-23 at the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
central theme is “Marriage and the 
Family in Wartime.” Round table dis- 
cussion leaders include: Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Ernest Groves, Paul Sayre 
and Irma Gross. Copies of the pro- 
gram may be secured from Evelyn Du- 

vall, 1126 East 59th St., Chicago. 





A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring, 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


5 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP ............$1.00 
PLAIN MARY JANE ............. 1.00 
A MAID IN DISMAY ............ 1.00 
10 MIXED FASHION SONGS ...... 1.00 
HANG OUT THE SUN ........... 1.00 


(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(No music) 





THE SUZANNE SHOP ............ -50¢ 
gh SS | ee -50¢ 
A TERED EN DPEBMAY 26. ccc cccces 50¢ 
HANG OUT THE SUN ...... -50¢ 
OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? -50¢ 
A STUDY OF COLOR 50¢ 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES -50¢ 
BLONDE AND BRUNETTE .... -50¢ 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS .......... 50¢ 
SS SEN NOI 0.8 5 6:10 86 5s o's 6 om -50¢ 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, etching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Wiridow Display, Drafting & Camouflage. Regents Cred- 
its. ay ve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York 


808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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you? 





The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1942 received an 
average increase of more than 
$315.00 Does that appeal to 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUGHES 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 














PAUL YATE 





The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


» tee South Michigan Avenue, Chieago 
Established 1906 
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in Family Kelationships 


By Florence G. Holmes 


HE GOALS in teaching Family Relationships are 
largely changed attitudes and behavior of the individual; 
that is, new ways of looking at things, new ideas of values, 
ways of doing things not done before, new habits to replace 
undesirable ones, better ways of doing things already known. 
In the past, knowledge of subject matter was apt to be 
the real objective. Today, emphasis is placed upon the in- 
dividual and his growth in terms of personality and charac- 
ter development, assumption of social responsibility, achieve- 
ment of new integration and ability to weigh values and to 
think reflectively. 

Real learning—whether it be knowledge, skills, apprecia- 
tions, attitudes or habits—is tested by the ability of the pupil 
to use it in solving new problems and in going ahead success- 
fully without a teacher. ; 

Believing that a personality score sheet would reveal evi- 
dence of the extent to which such development and learning 
has taken place, a group of junior home economics girls in 
8 Family Life class at the University of Delaware decided 
to build a personality score sheet for their group. A class 
committee of three and the instructor were appointed by the 
class to formulate plans. This committee asked each student 
to develop an original score sheet for their particular group. 
The committee then collected and reviewed all suggested 
tcore sheets and organized them into a basic test. 

The committee felt that some personality traits were re- 
vealed more clearly to friends than to individuals themselves, 
and that character development was important to other peo- 
ple as well as to the individual. Consequently it was decided 
that this self-built test should not be scored by the individual 
tested, but by a friend, thus the test for M.J. would be 
cored by her friend A.W. Numbers were used instead of 
flames, so no girl knew by whom she was scored. 

All questions were followed by remarks and suggestions. 
Tt was felt that this was one of the most valuable parts of 


the score sheet. To note improvement, the suggestion was 


Made that the score sheets should be marked a second time at 
least ten weeks later. 

As a result of this score sheet the teacher as well as the 
titls was more conscious of student needs. Student person- 
lity traits which are not revealed to the instructor are some- 
times noted by fellow students. Both students and teacher 
Were increasingly aware of possibilities for adapting mate- 
tial and method to the class group. 

a (See Score Sheet on next two pages) 
Womens Calegey Gnigartiy “ot ‘Delaware owark ‘Deleware, "ake 
then A Nursery Home Management 


and supervises the 
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You Can Have a Copy of 


“American Living and Its 
Relation to Glass 
Containers” 


for each of your students 
if you use this coupon of 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company 








“BEAUTY FOR KEEPS” 
New sound motion picture 
produced by 
S, C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
available free for 
High School, Junior High 
and Adult Audiences 
Use coupon on other side 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. offers 
six educational aids to help you teach 
rayon. Wall chart, teacher's book, 
booklets for student distribution and 
motion pictures in sound are available | 
free. A complete rayon program— : 
from yarn construction through fab- | 
‘ties. Use coupon on reverse side. 








CREATIVE CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


by 


Hazel T. Craig 


described on page 196, is especially valuable at this time of — 
year, when students are planning for their future Home Eco- | 


nomics activities. 





' been reduced. 


“WARTIME MEAT 
DISHES” 


Meat-extending recipes and those for 
preparing “variety meats” are includ- 
ed in this timely new collection pre- 
pared by the Pet Milk Experimental 
Kitchens. Because the dishes contain 
Irradiated Pet Milk they are useful in 
putting high quality protein into the 
diet when the amount of meat has 











Institution Recipes in quan- 
tities—some fifty, some one 
hundred and fifty portions. 
Include food value in pro- 
teins and calories, menus 
for ten-day period. 


The School Lunch gives de- 
tailed accounting for single 
school and for large sys 
tem, management, etc. 


Have You Seen The 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES 
? 
The beauty of these booklets is more 


; 
than skin-deep. They work, especially 
if each girl has one of each. 















DWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
Home Economics Department 

‘oledo, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of “American 
Liv and Its Relation to Glass 
Containers” and (state num- 
ber) copies of the summary folders 
for teaching Consumer Education. 
See third cover. 





POON 6 iss bakin cea ck heb sce 
nt Cae he Re eT RE OOO bo oo gnes GAERAMET lohan coeas 
Street Address ..........seeeeee0. Biblirein «i. ike Radic basins ccsas 
be dikne kaa ereteaaid bis DRE iS cyins TRING) oo hcves cents sheen swe vise 
5/43 P.H.E. 77 Am ‘RHE. 73 

E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & } 8S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 


CO. (INC.) 
Rayon Division 
\/Empire State Bldg, New York City 


| Educational Aids on Rayon 
“bese send me free items checked 


tal “Rayon Today”booklet. [] “What 
You Should Know About Rayon 
Yarn”—book. (] Wall Chart—“How 
du Pont Rayon Is Made.” (] “Facts 
|About Fabrics”—booklet. [] Infor- 
mation about motion sound picture 
“Fashion’s Favorite.” [] Information 
about motion sound picture “Facts 
About Fabrics.” See page 165 of this 


issue. motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” 
N Please send information. See page 
ame CO eee reer eseeeseeeeesesseres 201. 

Tmatitution 2... s0ccsccsccccsccseces 'N 

SE Sc oss sulssd60dcbaunis>s Gonos g BVOC soseseecscescccccccscacoees . 

Mass 6 ads0es cone Seite : Institution Address ..........++.0-- 

No. of students in your classes ——— ‘ CT es coche deen evden State ....\.. 
5/43 P.H.E. 21 ' $/43 P.H.E. 49 





FOLEY MFG CO, 

112 Second St., N. E. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

( Send recipe circulars for 
classroom use. 

I enclose [1] 65c, Foley Food Mill, or 
(C) 25¢ Foley Flour Sifter. (2-cup 
size) I enclose [] 90c both Foley 
Food Mill and Sifter. See page 200 
of this issue. 





Dept. PH-53 

Racine, Wisconsin 

IMPORTANT: The following mate- 
rials have been offered previously. 
To avoid duplication, please check 
materials on hand before ordering. 
Please send: (] New Bulletin—“100 
Uses for Wax in the Home.” [] 
Teaching Outline. [] [Illustrated 
Teacher’s Handbook (revised). 0 
Student Folders—“Some Facts About 
Wax.” (1) Teacher’s Chart (Floor, 
furniture and woodwork mainte- 
nance). [] I would like to schedule 
a free showing of your new sound 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Enclosed is $........ 
Selection Chart (see page 202), 
(see page 196 for quantity prices), 


15c each (see page 4 for quantity prices) and 


Browns (30c each). 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC, & 
MFG. CO. 


Visual Education Section 344 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me the film, “This, Too, 

Is Sabotage” for showing on either 
or or 
or 








(dates) 

(The film will be sent free. We pay 
only return shipping charges). See 
page 167. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
$4 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I am looking for new texts to use in 
the following subjects next Fall: 


No. in class 
(J Foods and Nutrition 
O Clothing and Textiles 
General Homemaking 
() Home Nursing and 
Child Care 


See pages 194 and 196. 
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someon Be copies of Food 
copies of Creative Careers 25c each 
copies of The Vitamin Wheel 


plays, Meet the 
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PET MILK COMPANY 
1447-E Arcade Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, 
copy of “Wartime Meat Dishes.” 


teach (subjects) 
—————— school (grade). U: 
also coupon on page 195. 





1 
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SO ca vias cbse ¢ sAnNN State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to 
residents of Continental U.S.) 

5/43 P.H.E. 30 
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EMMA SMEDLEY, Publisher 
Six East Front Street 
Media, Pennsylvania 


Please send me ( ) INSTITUTION 
RECIPES, $3.00.( ) THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH, Its Organization & Man- 
agement, $4.00. 


Deduct 5% discount when payment 
enclosed with this coupon. 
See page 204. 
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I. Hygiene and Health Habits ...... 


Personality Score Sheet* 
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1. Do you care for your hair properly? ......... ope een 
2. Do you care for your nails? .............00 er 
3. Is your posture good? .........-seeees dp deip Sas 0 «A 
4. Do you have rhythm of motion? ...... Sere 
5. Are you free from body odors? .............. a 
6. Are you in good physical health? ......... Serr 

: 7. Is,your diet correct and sufficient for your needs? . = 

. 8. Are you neat in appearance? ...........ceseeeeees a 

‘ II. Social Needs and Helps for Making Friends ............ d 

: 9. Is your voice pleasing? ........s.eseeeesseees cone an 

: 10. Are you considerate of ethers? pada Re wunwae oe bce cui 

: 11. Do you try to do little things to make others depen? ii 

: UD, TOO. FOR CIN POG, ok oid ec eses cnc nesdiivsscdvees a 

: 13. Can you smile easily and do you? .............e005 i 

: 14. Do you remember people, their names and lisinvtett ose 

: 15. Are you a good listener as well as good conversationalist? & 

: 16. Do you find one pleasant or good point about everyone 

: Pon MOET os dasecyedis aan were Ve bled ORS poe ooo a 

: 17. Do you have poise? ....... phish rece Vow Caw es i 

: 18. Do you make and keep friends easily? ............ oa 

: 19. Do you have a sense of humor? .............. sean 

: 20. Do you have a wholesome sex attitude? ........... oon 

: FET. BR Ie ons oo hha ae Cabatincdksnnst ctnnsbareee 

: 21. Do you have sound judgment? .........sseeceseeeee| 

; 22. Do you have good choice of words and use them Sorell +. 

- 23. Do you have objectives in life? ............ iieaten on 

: 24. Do you use time wisely, leaving some for recreation and 

: CUI oo 56.0 60a tewwiend babwengs qesasaces o0ceune 

‘ 25. Do you have a hobby or avocation? .............. ooen 

: 26. Do you appreciate music, plays, art, and books? ....... 

: 27. Is your personality integrated? ..... oh hae slater ool 

©. SV. Chebaie Plats ois. celickes cece iii ivlaes isco 

‘ 28. Are you polite in speech and action? ............ oun 

5 - 29. Do you refrain from interrupting share? cece cece ein 

: 30. Do you do today what could be put off until tomorrow? & 

H Bh, he GO PUNE 0 5 ic Si ab eer eas oS e iSaleee she 

: 32. Do you return borrowed properties promptly? ......++ 

: 33. Do you admit your mistakes and willingly correct them? 

‘ 34. Do you find information on your own initiative? .....« 

: 35. Do you do you part of the jobs? ...........-.006: oon 

: ky, ge Oe TEP Py ry Ly eee T vee 

‘ 37. Do you finish what you start? ..........e.eceeeceeeee 

: 38. Do you control your temper? ...........0eeeeeeeee vee 

: 39. Do you refrain from complaining over trivial things? «+; 
40. Are you free from worry? .......ccececccecseeees ian 
41. Do you plan your work and work your plan? ..... coal 
42. Do you expect favors or privileges? ............++ oon 
SB, Rind ped GREP oid Five cents secs erie Ped oe Sse er 
44. Have you pride in your work? ............00++ oan 
45. Do you Ge year een? oii ie ei ie ese. oat vee 
46. Do you make constructive criticisms? ...........- oom 
is Tae ee GO 5 a8 os aa ois 8 h08 6 55d | 


Grand Total .......... vee % 


*Directions: Consider each question carefully and make 
column marked SCORE use the number | to indicate poor; 2, f 

Be sure to insert remarks and suggestions after each rating. ™ 
make it always. 10. Remark: This is one of your best charactet 
worry too much—Suggestion: Maybe you can plan better. 


ully, 


4, good 
Remart 


+ Kee 
(8 
















REMARKS SUGGESTIONS 
.ecage—_- Hygiene and Health Habits: 
ne De axwhs Seah end aeedhad ay Ae dcta chs isacdsoees Shane nm 
- Bi a iiie see aine Sich atedds: Me Lenbas iceman sated nee wn 
coal tc hiias Pein cewaasadees Mews seewonnas acu aca 
one EG ORS. Cha bata tn: MAAS boie ioe 0cwbaiaadibwie's a 
i i: Sees oe aeevs dindeh ib ekhe a bh sie odh ac eeaa se. 
_ POSTER Serena” ime pins LM Dag Sh ee eaibenetoweadens ae 
— Me Aids Saad ine Mah iee | Esso odes cdeed ce akkebkenes 
. Me Wadwevbbecctesews “as Oe cc édouk Goel awaneas anes 
a Social Needs, etc.: 
_ Wi sneak Vinee REUUNG4 ethic LMR) Ahidhic'a Ss odd bi ges von cand 
coal 5s cn Us Pe daa MaMa MR Sade oS av ieee bakaes te eaee 
- ) : eT e ye tre Supe NO Ss UEDA) ee¥eussceaw beans speeches 
_ See 3 hile a @nateee oie PAN te hae {MUN hb b dip cmennkswonedioe’ 
a Se et sa des A Pf Fearne s pre 
ME, TA. vcacccesccsons Anh ehn be GMA. bo Ad Kes Seanad we eieinaas 
list? . 3 i i wtseihoce oak Us Temibelh ¢ JMG, Hoke og cduSkarpaceaanioes 
ae RED same os Pi PUR paren Prt map 
sid Be chee bins sav hres SOLE OMS: : CAR Teepe Me a Hee ee 
ool ER seen Gab ded csuilas aR hae 
aa Me inne aNis Eee ape ¥ MTA. PE ebay or Se ae ee 
a BE. wk walsbieaig eit COLD RMSE chee deecwerickeaboaeeees 
al Mental Qualities: 
ip) eee Pee FCN Ge Gb e MEEE Did sobs sleone ne sae wean te 
ctly? . MY ieee ese Ra saa | a Ore eee Se. eae 
ai EE eee oe Pee vened MOAN Dil s West odededaptas 
: and 
oon i all ad eee Whe 00 Wienke d MME s de wcdstiic ebalevasabes 
oan i tht iis KWid be wea we ERG tue) MO? Vb cdtiavcwddes ce ddnveees 
_ BOh Weenie oo aGiees Trey gednp! MN veblagascesbanete dedases 
ca OES AWatedaks Gave SMS sb a AO 66) Fe? es veivies Reduces cha a 
Character Values: 
TNs wisAala o's Canis SUN eieewhte Syd kwadorehsded vy cdbamees 
ag kh Win o.duva Kites 00% CnC bdaaihiayceccwees RS 
MN Nags'ceWes shi eye she eee Marr pubs sbewhe sree 
A ones das pa eoubew? Mie seks siuihipenetekee else 
Oh bain d dpi 39's Mhiobon seni, Siwineh aaa s SikaK Ss Wikia anos 
Me odes dé che his bp Man Abs. doy Bei emnbae saee Lua ws Meads 
OR. Geen asiks bens oh abd osbagicaey (es sbeabeaiues he sce 
De chides sticks Seo divns oe Ghana tavadx’ eh Wanustien hose 
Oe aan oeees v8 b 0-8 oocon vu bd HUMES big bide oh bib ne cabinhd Cie a 
ea, wate ios Ge siple'sic bbnade LEU Dalaba kesh’ Heiiiee s Fasss' 
Me: Nasevete es cts volbdeae aya et bed MaEMCbA's 6-6 « 
esau Wak s ike ip eeNChAl GUN Sandee heed Wik weeb ee dese 
ERE FE pn Pees nesnbe MER UE Nadds Ceaandte 5 salen’ 
Di eehigy $4 heme vows pede el MRE PERE Okde cae bax Wein hive 
nso ates ees daeGRWk ein) MER de elwebenseced oeac's sks 
BS ee Svbweina ey «init Pébb wien ENTS Olds Nabe seaus 5 <b’ ? 
i wave oe eas us Mintel ave¥, GU Vans depdecGeaccns Rieu 
aS Ph divdcch4 wide MU) ahinie'cw ebneBow'h spaiebied de 
a actehh ec katie ia andthe MERIAL Rs 0bC 08 wewcwinclaWdeee's 
SOR eae ee Se bie iaed MIP a 406i ba deeeenive Kenscs 
, your @wmttully. You may change completely a classmate’s life. In the 
; 2, good; 5, superior. 
ing. FAR® Remark: It looks nice most of the time—Suggestion: Try to 






: Keep it up forever. 40. Remark: Several have told me you 
(See memorandum for users of this score sheet—next page) 
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WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. CHURCH & DWIGHT CO. INC, 
West Warren, Massachusetts : 10 Cedar Street 

' New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of your Free Books, describing uses sf Bak- 
illustrated book, “HOW TO TRIM : ing Soda, also a set of Colored Bird 
IT” by Anne Wright. See page 199. | Cards. Described on page 203. 


pT Te eT ISTE ET Ee ee ee 
BOE ceive GAAS bbe Oona wep abetes ' 

Street Address ...........4:. — 
UN waterless séabeAcacaebeas ¢ Chay od. Tews ..seccscickavcnteia’ 
MOE Casas stb teece a cs OND sec cees eer are re 

5/43 P.H.E, 86 | 5/43 P.H.E. 24 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
Home Economics Dept. PH-35 ' General Motors Corporation 
ao" | $60-B Taylor Street 
Cc I 
hicago, Illinois Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me without charge {] 

“Canned Foods Textbook,” an au- 

thoritative new book for Home Econ- : Please send me reprints of 
your “How to Make in 


omists and students. (] “How to Crowded Refrigerator” advertise- 





Please send me copies of your 


WARTIME Suggestions booklet, 





Plan Nutritious Meals,” prepared for | ment, See page 187. 
homemakers but of interest to Home 


Economists. See page 191. EMMIS ete dcctcadvcdecchacceann 
School or Business firm ..........+. 

Ne aden se) Coun 3 VERDES MeRRES ' 
5. CR MEEIN:: soar Saadiarainie gags « siglo a aula wetebe 
MAE sip nnn sh occseneisreriveee 6 CREE Seddcesccteviceconsge tien : 
OAT 26s dwse' sed vn.c'e sip State ....... © CI ericcccccccccsens State ....... 
$/43 P.H.E. 31 ; 5/43 P.H.E. 79 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Educational Department 

180 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your new booklet “Instruction Material for Hosiery of 
Celanese* Yarn.” 


City 
Junior High School .......... High School .......... College ....++ss+. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 5/43 P.H.E. $7 
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RALSTON RESEARCH LABORA- 
Fea RALSTON PURINA 


40 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Missouri 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. : 
35 West 32nd Street : 
New York, New York ' 


— Fe 1 ee ees 
about “Home Health and Nursing, 

by dma Lang, ncudlg price and | Pec Ym OF th Pro 
publication date. See page 202. ' Please send free new low-calorie 
diets—1,200 for women, 1,800 for 


| Earns BSE a Pe OF Pa men—based on available foods; com- 
' plete with menus and recipes. See 

Ey ey Bee Bree ry Sen Pe ' page 189. 
mia tes eet ott a tnt ) PPR TET TEEPOPTELT TET To 
DEROGE a c's dic Vavieds cedncensSovean ° 
CAs cicadas chesenses State ....... CO ciiccsseteeRascehs State ..++... 
5/43 P.H.E. 53 | 5/43 P.HLE. 16 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL ‘ AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
' Educational Division 


SERVICES 
A Department of The Byron G. on Yok Nee Y. seh 
Moon Co., Inc. i . ia 
401 Broadway, New York City PORE cccccccees (subject) coeeee 
high school coll 
Please send me set of literature, wall f) high of students 0 one » ih wate 
charts and ........ student folders | Please send (] “How to Care for 


AND COMFORT.” See page 198. | O — As A Daisy.” (please 


on “BABY CARE FOR HEALTH Rayon Fabrics.” 
: See page 168. 


Meare test) syeveies tiger ss 3 MGM cecccccccccccctgecentseveaws 
REE ie sbe crate Ssnniysvsivdans ! PERS OTe a aE 
Address ........0sseeeseeeereeeees ¢ Abend vies sdhinswedaocvustabeie 
bs i vec d nie tide’ State ....... COB ac ap venrscesbiene State ....... 


5/43 P.H.E. 85 











Booklets suggesting some 
interesting new uses for 
an old product may be 
obtained by sending this 
coupon. 





“HOW TO TRIM IT.” by 
pmraor die gps agg ws 
illustrated 26-page 
cs dans Gee wae 
mings can give home-sewn 
articles that finished ap- 
pearance. Tells what trim- 
mings to use for dresses, 
draperies, gifts, household 
accessories, etc, . . . also 
simple, clear illustrations 
showing how to apply 
them, 











“WARTIME 
SUGGESTIONS” 


36-Page 
Booklet 


Packed with practical and use- 





This booklet can be had by fill- 
See 





A CANNED FOODS TEXT- 
BOOK has been prepared 
by Libby, McNeill & Libby 
for Home Economists and 
students, Interesting, au- 
thoritative, it gives an all- 
round summing-up of back- 
ground information. 

HOW TO PLAN NUTRI- 
TIOUS MEALS is Libby’s 
new booklet for homemak- 
ers, 32 color pages of menus 
and recipes with informa- 
tion on nutrition. 





| “Instruction Material for Hosiery of Celanese Yarn”, a concise 

) booklet giving the history, construction and care of rayon ho- 
siery. has been prepared by Celanese Corporation as a teach- 
ing aid: copies will be sent to you on receipt of this coupon. 





Low Calorie 
Diets, 

Very Important 
to so many, 
are explained 
in a free booklet 
by Ralston. 
Use this coupon to 
get your copy. 


Be Sure to Ask 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
for the price 
and publication date of 


HOME HEALTH AND 
NURSING 


a timely and needed text you 

will want to know about. Use 

this coupon for making this 
request. 








Two leaflets 
to tell your students 
how to buy and 
how to care for 

their 
Spring 
Rayons 





“BABY CARE FOR HEALTH 
AND COMFORT” gives au- 
thoritative information on 
bathing the baby, dress- 
ing, feeding, rest and other 
important subjects. The 
first three chapters, four 
wall charts and student 
folders are now ready for 
distribution free to home 
economists. Fill out coupon 
on reverse side, 





MEeMorANDUM For Users oF Score SHEET 


This is a scoring device which attempts to determine how 
your personality rates. It is hoped that you may find it sug- 
gestive in making changes that will help you get along better 
with others and helpful in assuring you that certain of your 
personality traits are desirable. 


How to figure your score: 






eeeereee 


eeeeeeee 


What your score means: 

235-188—If you have this score you've hit the “J ahoee’ 
You'll have friends camping on your door-steps because you 
are so well-liked and popular. You have “IT”, “OOMPH”, 
and “Personality Plus.” 

187-140—You will never be left out of any party because 
you are a person whom people like to have around. You 
are popular and people enjoy being near you. 

139-94—You are above average, and are fairly well liked, 
but a brushing up on some minor points will put you in the 
“Big League” easily. 

93-48—You must be an old sour-puss or something, be- 
cause people just wouldn’t take to you. If you are an in- 
trovert try to be less self-conscious and get into the world, 
The old world is really a pretty nice place after all. 

47-0—Pull yourself together, old girl, you need a renova- 
tion—of the first degree. You're a bit rusty in all your 
points. Oil up your habits, your good manners and your 
beauty recipes. You need a thorough going over—but you 
can make the grade. If you don’t you will be a lonely per- 
son because no one could stand to be around you. 
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VISUAL 
AID IN 


TEACHING 
NUTRITION 





The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food saaiieiis containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its aee 
material helps students grasp the 

sity — obteining optimum nutrition from thelr 


$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 






Reom 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. e 


— ———_—____—— 
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Home Economists 








and other Group 
Leaders have 


requested more than 


14 MILLION 


Suggestion | 


Wartime sy 


%. ¥ 
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to help yc ~. a 


most oul y 
Refrige 


FRIGIDAIRE 


BOOKLETS IN LESS 
THAN 3 MONTHS! 


nnounced less than 3 months ago, Frigidaire’s new 

wartime program has already created widespread inter- 
est and enthusiasm. Home Economists in particular have 
recognized its timely aid, and along with other group 
leaders have ordered more than a quarter million Frigidaire 
booklets for distribution to classes and study groups. In 
addition, they are distributing more than 100,000 reprints 
of Frigidaire’s national advertising messages. Total demands 
for WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklets from public and dealers 
exceed four million copies. 


Are you using this helpful material ? 


Frigidaire’s WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklet contains basic 
facts about food and refrigeration problems that will be 
equally helpful now and in the months to come. You can 
use this helpful material in summer classes or in a fall ser- 
vice program. We shall be glad to cooperate, by sending 
you as many copies of WARTIME SUGGESTIONS as you need, 
free of charge. Copies of Frigidaire’s national advertising 
messages will also be sent free on request. 


MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE SECTION TODAY! 


For Excellence 


E 
; in War Production 


JUNE, 1943 





Every day brings thousands of letters and requests for WAR- 
TIME SUGGESTIONS booklets from refrigerator users, Home 
Economists and other group leaders everywhere. Many users 
request specific information. Others tell how proud they are 
of their Frigidaires and how interested they are in receiving 
help on Hon. 8 food and refrigeration problems. 


| 
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COMING !«Care of the Refrigerator” is the next 

timely message that will appear during June and July 
in Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Better Homes 
& Gardens, American Home, True Story and Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife, with a combined circulation 
of more than 27 million copies. Watch for it! 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 





